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PARLIAMENT is reconstituted, far as the 
general election can reconstitute it ; but it is still 
incomplete. Four seats are left vacant, by deerees 

against St. Albans and Sudbury ; and a vacancy 
for Oldham has been occasioned by the death of 
Mr. Duncuft since his re-election. The several 
parties are still engaged in compiling their losses 
and gains ; but without arriving at any definite or 
trustworthy conclusion. Ata rough guess, it may 
be said that the united Whigs and Radicals will be 
about balanced by the united Protectionists and 
Peelites ; but it is evident that such unions ean- 
not be counted on. The probability is, that all | 
strong conclusions will be prevented, at least on 
first starting ; and it is evident that any of the | 
three parties might combine to veto the special | 
conclusions of the fourth. The mediocrity which 
prevails will also tend to discountenance positive | 
conclusions. Thus we may look fora dull session, 

until the very confusion of parties shall have em- | 
boldened some and exasperate “l all; and then the 
struggles for place will give some interest to the 
scene, 

Rumours are rife; the favourite bei ‘ing one of a 
coalition between Russe ‘Il, Graham, and " Mbesdeen 
—“with Cobden, of course ?” Vree- | 
trader, Possibly. The four allies would cause 
some trouble both to Ministers and to a really 
Liberal Opposition, if events do not arouse a more 
national spirit. Alre ay, however, the number of 
Politicians who are looking r out for a national, in 
contradistinction to a party Minister, is rapidly 
increasing. 

The after-dinner speeches of the elections have 

nm scanned for further lights; but without 
resalt. Mr. Beresford has half recanted his 

rabble” denunciations, but too late to retrieve 
his character r; and his declarations as to the ne- 
Cessity of securing “ justice” to the agriculturist, 
only confirm us in the belief that the Govern- 
ment generally is not in Mr. Disraeli’s confidence. 
Sir John Tyrell says that justice is to be wrung 
from “the late rule rs of the country ; Mr. 
Beresford Says that it is to consist of compensa- 
- hettead farmer, “the sum’’ of whose losses by 
“trade is to be “reimbursed ;’’ Mr. Disraeli 








so 





cries the 





having announced that he does not rely on com- 

pensation, ‘ 

“me Mr. Beresford’s great work is still on 
Position of thatmysterious letter, signed **W,B.” 
[Town Epition, ] 


| qualified to 


superior dignity of the elected. 
| clusion is so natural that he might very well have 





which took Mr. Frail to less and furnished Sir 
James Graham with so humourous a subject. Mr. 
Beresford promises to seek and give explanations 
in the House of Commons ; but meanwhile, though 
denying any case of “ bribery,” he does not deny 
the note. On the whole, Mr. Beresford has been 
signally successful in damaging the Government 
to which he belongs; but all his discreditable 
associations cannot supersede the crucial test 
which the public is now awaiting—the value of 
Mr. Disraeli’s financial measures. 
Among political prognostics however, two are 
furnished by Sir James Graham—jocose as his 
speech was in its general character. He declared 
that the events of the election had removed many 
of his fears as to the spread of democracy ; as well 
they may. If we contrast the choice of the non- 
electors with that of the electors, we shall not 
account the possessors of the franchise as the best 
exercise it. Or if we contrast 
the conduct of people’s men, like William 
Newton, with that of high Tories, like William 
Beresford, we shall not be impressed with the 
Sir James’s con- 


attained to it some time back ; but better late thau 
never. 

His other declaration is conveyed in the shape 
of a warning, that the demand for the ballot will 
become universal: we have already stated the 
progress which that subject has made in the agri- 
cultural counties. Probably Sir James may now 
be reckoned among the supporters of the ballot. 

The vacancy at Oldham may furnish an oppor- 
tunity to a popular constituency, of retrieving the 
errors of the late election, to the extent at least of 
one seat. The electors ought not twice to miss 
the opportunity of sending a people’s man to the 
llouse of Commons. There can be no doubt that 
candidates of good ealibre will come forward ; but 
we would urge the electors to select the best. We 
want fresh men in the House of Commons, who 
can speak out for the industrious classes, not 
indirectly or on rare occasions and bookish reforms, 
but always, on all subjects, and especially on those 
which the working classes themselves have most 
at heart. The conduct of Oldham will be watched 
with great interest. 

In Church matters, too, remarkable demonstra- 
tions have just been made. 
electing proctors at a diocesan synod of Oxford, 
to serve in convocation, Bishop Wilberforce has 


By the method of | 
| of his school and his pupils, driven helpless into 








| Cue in convocation, and so rrr the 
Church of England once more a self-governing 
body. Atthe same time, in the Irish capital, Arch? 
bishop Whately explains to the Protestant clergy of 
his province, how the anti-papal movement was a 
quackish antidote against an imaginary aggression, 
leaving untouched the real danger—the back- 
sliding of men within the Church to Rome. Men 
flinch from realities, otherwise Dr. Whately’s broad, 
logical avowal of the truth would be of immense 
practical service to the Church. 

The new Empire is looming large in France. 
Old Marshal Excelmans is snatched away by a 
cruel accident. It is always sad to see a man 
who has survived so many glorious dangers killed 
at last on the common road by a fall from his 
horse : but he has departed opportunely : having 
fought by the side of the first Emperor, he is not 
spared to dance attendance ona second. General 
Gourgaud died under a cloud of something like 
disfavour: he was suspected of fidelity to the 
House of Orleans. 

Last week we had a peaceful passage of the 
Rhine ; this week we have the text of a very 
serious treaty signed by the three great Powers, 
emphatically discountenancing the imperial de- 
signs of the Adventurer: tolerating, perhaps, an 
elective Emperor, but only on sharply defined con- 
ditions : absolutely refusing to acknowledge, under 
threat of “ ulterior measures,” any hereditary in- 
terference with the “ divine right” of M. le Comte 
de Chambord. To this document nothing of 
solemnity is wanting : not even the Trinity: and 
the nations may fairly take a leaf out of the book 
of these three Kings, who bend all minor differ- 
ences to the great common principle of dynastic 
safety. The “ divine right” dormant is not dead. 
It is resident in partibus : that is all. 

Louis Napoleon will at least be monumental : 
great public works are the one enduring legacy 
of despotism. Meanwhile the Army is “ straining 
in the slips,”’ caressed and excited by souvenirs, and 


| befooled by triumphal progresses from a railway- 


station to St. Cloud. 

Lord Malmesbury begins to be felt in all parts 
of Europe. Did we not say that the British subject 
was to be the cockshy of Europe? This weeksave 
have to record a British Consul insulted by an un- 
mannerly letter of the Papal Governor at Ancona : 
a British Protestant missionary summarily deprived 


the street, in spite of solemn treaties, at Naples: 


taken some obvious steps towards reviving active | two British subjects bastinadoed in Turkey. 
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We are in the enjoyment of an ultra-Protestant, 
an Orange Government, appealing to bigotry for 
support, persecuting in the name of civil and re- 
ligious liberty: making a war-cry of Maynooth, 
strong in the confidence of the rabid zealots of 
Exeter Hall, more papal in intolerance than priest 
and Pope—yet at Naples not even solemn treaties 
can protect a British Protestant Missionary from 
insult and outrage. The Bible is the ery of Tory- 
ism on the hustings :—the Bourbon is the creed 
of Toryism in Downing Street ! 

The Belgian Ministerial crisis is not yet solved. 
The King desires to pursue the same policy with 
weaker men. More than one statesman has de- 
clined the responsibility. The Customs Con- 
ference at Berlin, is adjourned after weeks of 
tedious and fruitless discussions, for a short holi- 
day. No harmonious result can be expected. 

In Tuscany, M. Boccella, identified with the 
ultra-Papal party, has supplanted the quasi-con- 
stitutional M. Baldasseroni. A pure spiritual, as 
well as Austrian despotism, is now inaugurated. 
Even the Leopoldine laws are no longer safe. Sir 
Henry Lytton Bulwer’s influence has scarcely 
penetrated into the Pitti Palace. 

The long announced coup d’état in Spain is 
still in the air. French Government organs twit 
the Camarillawith indecision. Possibly the Spanish 
Court is waiting for the sanction of triumphant 
English Toryism. At the same time rumour says 
that Don Carlos, Lord John Manners’s old friend, 
has recalled his abdication. 

The chapter of accidents and offences is full, 
indeed. Among the principal offences we may 

glass Mr. Baron Alderson’s demeanour in the 
trial of certain gentlemen, at Birmingham, for false 
imprisonment of Derra de Moroda. The case 
failed on technical grounds, and Derra was non- 
suited ; but in the course of the trial, openly to 
avow a disposition to presume the innocence of 
Racidula, aliasVon Beck, openly to presume some 
degree of turpitude in one of the acquitted de- 
fendants, and some degree of injured innocence 
in the non-suited prosecutor—these are but speci- 
mens of Mr. Baron Alderson’s demeanour. They 
may, perhaps, be added to the volume of his 
faceti ; but unlike most summer lightning, they 
are not characterized by a brilliancy which is harm- 
less, 

The City police-court has disclosed a grand 
swindling firm, regularly employed in cheating 
emigrants for Australia. The firm undertook to 
obtain passages for emigrants; did obtain the 
money; but neglected the other half of the bar- 
gain. The firm is exposed, and broken up; but 
it is to be feared that others exist, which are 
fleecing emigrants in a still safer and more effec- 
tual way. Numbers are now emigrating in a 
hurry; the offer to engage passages, to provide 
necessaries, and to do all for the hurried emigrant, 
is accepted; and we suspect it is often accepted 
with little more than the appearance of a return. 
The millions sterling which emigrants are dis- 
pensing with hasty hand—in Liverpool alone it 
has been estimated at 7,000,000/. within the 
year !—are a bait for land-sharks; and many a 
swindler is fattening on the traffic whom it would 
be difficult to bring into a police court. 

Child-murder is not a novelty, nor a cause of 
wonder in this difficult and Malthusian country ; 
but the point-blank acquittal of prisoners against 
evidence that leaves the public at large no choice 

but condemnation, suggests inquiry as to the 
cause of such flagrant want of logic. Probably 
it may be found in that capital punishment which 
used to make jurors acquit forgers, almost as a 
matter of course. It is now becoming a practice 
to fj up proof of murder, in certain cases, by 
birth has been “ concealed ;”’ and 
ntence for “ concealing.” 
flaw solemnly and publicly keep 
sted \lie, immorality is powerfully 
bythe inery of “ justice.” 
her #pecies“Of murder has also been rife. 








oPerides the:railwayAmash at Burnley, where the 
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direction of trains was praétically left to an 
amateur pointsman, there has been another fatal 
accident at Stoekton-upon-Tees, through faulty 
regulations; and several minor “ accidents.” 
Almost the universal cause of these “ accidents” 
is, that the machinery, either through the unpro- 
fitableness of the enterprise, or through grasping 
avarice, is inadequate to secure the safety of the 
travelling publie; and Englishmen perish, that 
directors may declare large dividends. 
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SCOTLAND. 
Memueprnrs ExEctTED, M. N. 
CAITHNESSSHIRE. 
G. Trail - . ° ° e ° ° ° 1 
KINsALE. 
J.T. Heard - - ° . ° . ° ° 1 
Ross anp Cromarty. 
Sir J. Matheson - - . - - . - 1 
Wick (Borovesn), 
aing - - - en es te 1 
IRELAND. 
ANTRIM, 
Macartney and Pakenham - - - - - 2 
ArmaGcu (County). 
Verner and Caulfield - - - - - te ae 
ArmaGu (Crry), 
. 8. Moore - . . ° ° ° ° - 1 
Bewrast. 
Davison and M’Cairns - - - - - 2 
Cartow (County). 
Balland Brien - - . - ° ° i ee 
Cartow (Boroves). 
Sadlier - . . . . . - - - 1 
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Lord E. Hill and Kerr - - - . - 2 
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Hon. C.S.Hardinge - - + +2 + «© 1 
Drogurpa. 
J. M’Cann - . ° - ° : . . 1 
Dupuy (Crry). 
Grogan and Vance - - - - - e 3 
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O'Flaherty and Blake - - - - - - 2 
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Sir T. J. Burke and Bellew - - - - 2 
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H. A. Herbert and V. Browne - - - oe: avant 
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W. H. F. Cogan and D, O’C, Henchy > « 2 
Kitkenny (Crry). 
I. Sullivan - . - - . ° . ° 1 
Kitkenny (County). 
J. Greene and Sergeant Shee - = - - - 2 
Krna’s County. 
P. O’Brien, L. Bland - - . - - a 1 
KInsace. 
J.T. Heard - - e ° ° e ° m 1 
Leiraim (County). 
H. L. Montgomery, J. Brady - - . = 1 
Limerick. 
R. Potter, F. W. Russell - i ke - - 2 
Limerick (County). 
W. Goold, W. Monsell . . . Py ° 2 
LisBuRN. : 
Sir J. E. Tennent - - - - . orn 
LonpONDERRY (cITY). 
Sir R.A. Ferguson - - - - . . 1 
Loyponpgrry (County). 
T. Bateson and Capt. T. Jones - . . - 3 
LonGrorp (County). 
Colonel T. Greville and R. M. Fox - - : 2 
Lovrn (County). 
C. Fortescue and T. Kennedy - - «+ - 2 
Mayo (County). 
G. O. Higgins, G. Moore « - - ‘ ° 2 
Meatu (County). 
F. Lucas, M, E. Corbally - e ° ‘ a 2 
Monagenan (County). 
C. P. Leslie, Sir G. Foster - . - - 2 
PORTARLINGTON. 


Colonel F. P. Dunne - . - . . - 1 
Queen's County. 

Sir C. Coote and M. Dunne ~~ -« » »« & «3 
Roscommon (County). 

F. French, 0. Grace - - - nm . ° 
Siieo (Boroven). 

C. Towneley - : . ° e e 
Suiico (County). 

Sir R. G. Booth and R. Swift = - - . - 1 
Tipperary (County). 

T. Scully and James Sadlier - - - - 
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John O'Connell - - - - - ° ° 
Tyrone. 

Lord C, Hamilton, Hon, H.T,L, Corry -— - 
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F. George, P. M’Mahon - o ~ > _ 
Wicxtow (County). oe | 
W. ¥. Hume, Viscount Milton . . . , l 
Yoveuan. od 
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THE BARONESS VON BECK SCANDaI, 
Constant DerrA DE Moropa has brought his griey. 
ances into court. His case as against Mr, 
Dawson, Mr. Henry Tyndall, Mr. Richard Peyton, and 
Mr. Arthur Ryland, whom he charges with hay} 
falsely and maliciously procured his arrest and impri. 
sonment in Birmingham, August, 1851, was tried at 
Warwick, before Mr. Baron Alderson and a special jury, 
on Wednesday. The court was densely crowded, 4 

Mr. Sergeant Miller and Mr. Field were counsel for 
Derra; Mr. Macaulay, Q.C., Mr. Mella, Q.C,, and Mr. 
Hayes, for the defendants. 

As only six special jurymen answered to their names, 
a tales was prayed for, and granted. 

Mr. Sergeant Miller stated that Derra de Morods 
was a Hungarian by birth. His father was a gentle. 
man of noble family, and occupied a high position jy 
society. Derra had been educated at the Military 
College in Vienna, and had afterwards served for some 
time in the Austrian army. He was prevented by jll 
ness from taking part in the Hungarian war, but his 
sympathies were with his countrymen. — His father dif. 
fered from him in political opinions, and held an ho. 
nourable office under the Emperor of Austria, It Was 
altogether false that he had been disowned by his 
family. He had arrived in London, from Brussels, jn 
April, 1851, and had then become acquainted with the 
lady known as the Baroness von Beck. That lady had 
written a work called Personal Adventures ofa Lady 
during the late War of Independence in E 
which had been published by Mr. Bentley. The me. 
cess of this book had induced her to write another, 
Mr. Derra de Moroda had been requested by a lady 
whom he met in France to procure the autograph of 
the Baroness, and accordingly he had waited upon her, 
when he was struck with her knowledge of Hungary, 
He had thus become acquainted with her. He found 
that she was sutlering great privations, and he occa- 
sionally assisted her. He had been induced to accom- 





pany her to Birmingham, where there were two or 
three gentlemen to whom Mr. Gilpin, who had arranged 
to publish the new work, had given her introductions, 
She there saw Mr. Sturge, Mr. Dawson, and other 
gentlemen, who agreed to subscribe to the work, the 
price of which was 1/. 4s. Mr. Dawson and some 
other gentlemen paid their subscriptions. Constant 
Derra and the Baroness were afterwards introduced to 
Mr. and Mrs. Tyndall, who paid them great attention, 


and live at their house. One evening when there 
were several ladies and gentlemen present, he was sit- 
ting at the piano, playing some Hungarian pieces, when 
Mr. Tyndall touched him on the shoulder, and said 
there was a gentleman outside who wished to speak 
with him. Derra went out, and found himself in the 
hands of two policemen, who took him to the station- 
house by force. Tandy, the policeman, refused to ex 
plain to him why he was arrested, but called him an 
“ impostor and a thief’ He was searched in a public 
room, and locked up all night. ‘The next morning he 
saw the Baroness von Beck at the station-house, 
moaning, and asking for a glass of water, and re 
questing that a physician might be sent for. 

At this point in the counsel’s narrative, Mr. Baron 
Alderson interrupted him, saying he did not see what 
the sufferings ef the Baroness had to do with the 
plaintiff's case. , 

Mr. Sergeant Miller alluded to her treatment 
order to show a malicious feeling on the part of the de- 
fendants. When Constant Derra was on his way to 
| the court, he saw the Baroness sitting on a chair ap- 
parently in a dying state. She died during the pre 
ceedings, which were, notwithstanding, contin 
and the charge against Derra was dismissed. Mr. 
Sergeant Miller undertook to prove, by means of se- 
veral distinguished Hungarians, that the Baroness w# 
really the person she represented herself to be, = 
that she had been employed by Kossuth’s governmen 
on missions of a delicate and dangerous nature. 

The policeman Tandy said he had not 
Derra, though he was present at the time. He saw 
the warrant in the hand of SS Stevens. 
He had searched Derra at the station-house, 4 
from him some letters and a pocket-book, which were 
returned the next day. 








and induced the Baroness and Constant Derra to come@ 
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derson: What was the accusation against him ? 
_— = was accused of obtaining money upon false 
pretences and it was usual to search all prisoners. 

Baron Alderson: It ought not to be usual to search all 
prisoners. If a person is accused of felony, you would 
yarch him in order to see if the stolen property is upon 
the prisoner at the time. Ifa person is accusec of high 
treason you would not expect to find the treason in his 


et. ‘ 
, Accidents have occurred in consequence of 


not searching prisoners. ‘ 5 
Baron Alderson: Such a course is quite right when you 


suppose & risoner is about to — himself; but was 
there anything in this case to lead you to expect that the 

intiff would act in this manner. A prisoner cught not 
to be searched on every occasion: it is an indignity. 

Mr. Derra de Moroda was called, and testitied to the 
trath of the account given by Mr. Sergeant Miller. 
He mentioned the proposals for the publication of the 
Baroness’s new book, which were printed by Mr. 
Gilpin, and which were here put in and read. It is 
sated in this document that the work will contain the 
“Reminiscences of the residence of the Baroness at 
the court of Vienna during the reigns of the last three 

rs.” 

The depositions taken before the magistrate on the 
ocasion of the arrest were then about to be read, when 
Mr. Baron Alderson requested that the information 
and warrant should be first read. He wanted tolearn 
the exact nature of the charge made against the 
plaintiff, and this conld not be learned from the depo- 
sitions. He also wanted to know who was the person 
making the charge, for it was he who was liable, and 
not the persons who might give evidence. 

Mr. Gem, clerk to the magistrates of Birmingham, 
stated that the depositions put in were those upon 
which the warrant for the apprehension of the plain- 
tiff was issued. 

Baron Alderson: Where is the warrant ?—Witness: I 
did not see the warrant—it was filled up by another clerk. 

Baron Alderson: This is an extraordinary case. The 
witnesses cannot surely be held responsible for the accusa- 
tion because they had given evidence in support of the 
charge. The declaration of the plaintiff set forth that the 
defendant came and appeared before the magistrates, and 
there maliciously, and without reason and probable cause, 

this person with having unlawfully obtained 
ll. 68, the money of the defendants, by means of certain 
false pretences. Where were the depositions or the war- 
rant which stated who were the defendants ? 

Mr. Gem stated that the magistrate was dead. He 
could not recollect who was the prosecutor in the case. 
The charge was stated verbally, and was not at that 
moment reduced to writing. Baron Alderson asked 
how he was to know that the plaintiff had been arrested 
oawarrant. He had no warrant before him. 

Mr. Miller: Who appeared to conduct the prosecution ? 
—Witness: A gentleman present stated that he appeared 
on behalf of the four persons present, who had made the 


= 
Alderson: These courts at Birmingham certainly 
to require considerable reform. A prisoner is 


rer : 
brought before them, and no one can learn who is the ac- 


cuser. 

Mr. Miller: Did the gentleman who appeared state 
who he appeared in behalf of ?—Witness: He stated that 
he appeared on behalf of Mr. Dawson, one of the gentle- 
men from whom money had been obtained. 

At length it was decided to receive the depositions 
quantum valeat. They were made by Mr. Tyndall, 
Mr. Dawson, Mr. Peyton, and Mr. Ryland. The only 
statements in them justifying the arrest of the Ba- 
roness and of Derra de Moroda were—that of Mr. 
Dawson ; that upon conversing with her he found she 
could not speak French, which greatly surprised him, 
as she professed to have beeu brought up in the court 
of Vienna: he believed that she was not the Baroness 
Von Beck—that of Mr. Hajnik—and that of Mr. Ry- 
land, who stated that, from inquiries he had made, he 
verily believed that the person calling herself Baroness 
Von Beck, was not the person she had represented her- 
self to be, as appeared by the depositions of Richard 
Peyton, the younger, George Dawson, and Henry Wit- 
ton Tyndall. : 

Baron Alderson said, “ this was a most extraordinary 
deposition for a magistrate to take. It was simply an 
oath of credulity.” ; 

Derra de Moroda stated, on cross-examination, that 
the Baroness could not speak much French. Most 
ladies in Hungary could speak French. She had told 
him that she had resided, during the reign of three 
‘mperors, at the court of Vienna. He had come to 
ae to see the Exhibition of 1851. He was at 
ms time staying solely on account of this affair. He 
did not know the Baron Von Beck, nor any one who 
Was acquainted with him. F 

* Macaulay was proceeding, in his cross-examination 
san Pint, 4 ask him as to the facts deposed against 
Mr. Hajoik, when 


* learne Judge said: I can’t receive this evidence. 
Lord. Macaulay : Then I very respectfully tender it, my 
The 


learned Judge : I have 


laugh : no doubt you do. (A 
(Laughter ee your tender, but not your evidence. 





Mr. Macaulay: Can’t I ask the witness what Hajnik 
said in his presence ? 

The learned Judge: No. The practice of the police- 
court at Birmingham was not only irregular but quite 
disgraceful. 

The learned Baron then left the court to consult with 
Mr. Justice Coleridge, and, on his return, said that his 
learned brother agreed with him that the evidence could 
not be received. At the same time, the whole proceedings 
before the magistrates connected with the depositions and 
the information were of the most disgraceful and irregular 
character, and Mr. Justice Coleridge agreed with him in 
this opinion, 

Mr. Hajnik’s deposition, on which the whole case 
against the Baroness rested, was as follows :— 


“Tam a Magyar noble, and member for the county of 
Weitzen, in the Hungarian Diet. I filled the office of 
Chief of Police for the United Kingdom of Hungary and 
Transylvania. The duties of that office were to superin- 
tend the safety of the country and of all prisoners of war. 
My office under King Ferdinand ceased on the 1st of Ja- 
nuary, 1849. I was at that time at Pesth. The members 
of the Government left Pesth for Debreczin in the latter 
end of December. I was left at Pesth with Csanyi, an 
officer under Government, and the government of the 
country was in our hands. He and I were together during 
and after the Government had left Pesth, from earliest 
morning till latest evening, and Csanyi had not any inter- 
view with any person calling herself or being the Baroness 
von Beck. I am personally acquainted with Louis Kos- 
suth, the Governor of Hungary, and have been some 
years; and my official duties Drought us frequently toge- 
ther, and in communication with him every dey. uring 
the months from January to June, 1849, I was in daily 
communication with Kossuth. I was appointed to my 
office in April, 1849. One part of my duty was to grant 
“teen ag I remember a person at Pesth commonly 
cnown as Racidula. I saw her twice in the ante-chamber 
of Kossuth. - I saw the same woman on the 29th of August 
inst. at the house of Mr. Henry Tyndall. I never saw 
her in Kossuth’s private room ; she was never in Kossuth’s 
intimacy. I must have known it had she been so. When 
I saw her in the ante-chamber she was with another 
woman, who was the principal spy, and Racidula was a 
paid spy, in a subordinate situation. When I saw her in 
Kossuth’s ante-chamber he said to me in her presence, 
‘ Give to these two persons a passport; they will go with 
you to your bureau. They did so; I gave them passports 
in a feigned name. I have never heard Racidula spoken 
of as the Baroness von Beck. I know the members of a 
noble family named Beck in Hungary. She does not be- 
long to that family. I know Generals Klapka and Vetter. 
Klapka is in Paris.” 

De Moroda further stated, that he had not the 
slightest doubt that the Baroness was everything which 
she professed to be. 

Mr. Gem was then re-examined, and said he was 
present when Mr. Hajnik was examined. His state- 
ment was taken down, but not signed, on account of 
the charge not being pressed. 

Xavier Gosrki, who said he had been a first lieu- 
tenant in the Polish legion of the Hungarian army, 
knew the Baroness von Beck at Diebretzen and at 
Pesth in 1849. She was then generally called by that 
name. The mother and sister of Kossuth had spoken 
of a Baroness Von Beck. He had seen her in London 
and at Birmingham. He had never seen her husband. 

Charles Anthony Noedl said, that in October, 1848, 
he had introduced a lady, calling herself the Baroness 
von Beck, to Csanyi, who was the Commissary of the 
Hungarian Government for the Upper Danube, at the 
village of Parendorff. The Commissary said “God 
bless you, my dear Baroness.” She was always ad- 
dressed as the Baroness von Beck. He had seen her 
at her lodgings in Dean-street. 
her ealled “ Racidula” in Hungary. 





He had never heard | 


Daniel Kaszonyi said, I was a lieutenant in the | 


Hungarian army. I became acquainted with the 
Baroness at the time when she called on Csanyi. 
did not know her. She came from Vienna to speak 
with him about secret affairs. He sent her to General 
Girgey, who was at Presburg at the time. I after- 
wards said it was very desirable to send some one to 
Pesth to look at the Austrian army, and he said they 
had a very clever lady called Baroness von Beck. That 
was in January, 1849. I know she received about 
3207. at Hamburg. I wrote out a receipt, and she 
signed it Baroness von Beck. He admitted, that when 
he first saw her in Presburg she called herself “ Ra- 
cidula,” and he had sometimes mentioned her by that 
name in London. But when she passed by that name 
it was in order to cross the frontiers. 

Mr. Michael Angelo Gervey, of the Inner Temple, 
stated, that he had been engaged to translate the 
second work of the Baroness von Beck. He had re- 
ceived the manuscript of the first two volumes. 

The Rey. William Wingate (who was one of the 
missionaries expelled from Hungary by the Austrian 
Government) stated, that he had resided in Hungary 
He was acquainted with the father 
and mother of Derra de Moroda. The father is one of 
the most distinguished citizens of Pesth. Mr. Win- 
gate had brought money and letters to Constant Derra 
from his parents. 

This was the plaintifl’s case, 


for some years. 


He | 





Mr. Macaulay submitted that the declaration had not 
been proved. 

Mr. Baron Alderson (to Mr. Sergeant Miller): Who do 
you say you have peovet against ? 

Mr. Sergeant Miller: Against three of the ies whose 
handwritings were proved—Mr. Tyndall, Mr. Dawson, and 
Mr. Ryland. He had shown the part taken by Mr. Tyn- 
dall in authorising the arrest of the parties. 

Mr. Baron Alderson: All Mr. Tyndall did was to tell 
the plaintiff that a gentleman was at the door waiting for 
him, and he seemed to have conducted him out very 
politely. How can you distinguish as between the parties 
who gave evidence and the parties who gave the charge ? 

Mr. Sergeant Miller: The plaintiff was arrested in con- 
sequence of information laid before the magistrates. 

Baron Alderson said, that Mr. Tyndall had said no- 
thing in his examination of the 1/. 4s. The present 
inquiry was into a proposition of this sort. 

That somebody or other did upon a certain day appear 
before James James, Esq., and | falsely and feo. 
and without probable cause, charge the plaintiff and the 
Baroness von Beck in the warrant described (which we 
have not here) with having unlawfully obtained 11. 4s. 
from George Dawson, and that on that charge, without 
any reasonable cause, they caused him (the said James 
James) to grant the said warrant. 

No warrant was issued containing the charge upon 
which the party was detained. Mr. Tyndall did not 
say a syllable about obtaining the money under false 
pretences, thongh Mr. Dawson had done so. The 
Baron continued :— 

All that Mr. Ryland appears to have done was to make 
oath that he verily believes that the person calling herself 
Madame Von Beck is not Madame Von Beck; but that 
has nothing to do with obtaining money under false pre- 
tences? How do you put that? 

Pan Sergeant Miller: The way in which I put it is 
this 

Mr. Baron Alderson: I see no charge at all proved againg 
me. 

Mr. Sergeant Miller: Mr. Dawson goes before the ma- 
gistrate to make a certain charge—— 

Mr. Baron Alderson :—A certain affidavit or deposition. 
There is some evidence against Mr. Dawson. 

Sergeant Miller contended, that, supposing there to 
be a case against Mr. Dawson, there was evidence to 
show that the other defendants, by lodging their infor- 
mations against the plaintiff, had procured the arrest. 

Baron Alderson said, according to that view every 
witness would be a party. There was clearly no evi- 
dence against Mr. Peyton. 

The judge eventually decided that there was not suffi- 
cient evidence to go to the jury. The whole action 
rested upon the assumption, that the defendants had, 
upon a false and malicious statement procured the 
warrant. There was no evidence even that the warrant 
was procured, 

The plaintiff was accordingly non-suited. It is to be 
observed, that the unlooked for result of the trial pre- 
cluded any evidence for the defenee—an important fact, 
which the journals who abuse the defendants should 
take into account. 








ANOTHER DOCUMENT ON THE BARONESS VON 
BECK SCANDAL. 

The subjoined letter, written and signed by a former 
secretary to Lord Dudley Stuart, was placed in our 
hands by Mr. Bentley now many weeks since. From 
extreme pressure upon our space, its insertion has been 
unavoidably deferred from week to week. Meanwhile, 
it has appeared in the columns of one or more of our 
contemporaries. But we think it well to place it on 
record @ titre de document, especially as the whole un- 
fortunate business is now in the course of further, and, 
we trust, final investigation. In this, as in all cases, 


| the Leader only seeks the truth, without respect to 





| persons. 


London, 17th May, 1852. 
Dear Mr. Bentiey,—I earnestly request you to give 
publicity, through the press, to the accompanying state- 
ment, which will certainly be welcome to the friends of 
truth ; and I deeply regret that my absence from England 
for a considerable period should have prevented me from 
giving this information at an earlier time, when it might 
have proved more serviceable in vindicating the character 
of the persecuted Baroness Von Beck. Yours very truly, 
(Signed) WitiraM Backnavs. 
Formerly Secretary to Lord D. Stuart. 


One morning in April, 1850, whilst I was secretary to 
Lord Dudley Stuart, a lady, about forty years of “ge 
entered my office. She was becomingly dressed, and the 
front of her dark shawl was fastened with a large brooch 
containing a portrait of Kossuth. Her countenance was 
pale, and her eyes and other features wore an expression 
of deep and silent mental suffering. 

I had never seen this lady before, and asked her name 
and business. m 

She sank upon a seat in a state of exhaustion, and said, 
“Can you tell me how matters go with Kossuth ?” 

I answered, that the latest private intelligence repre- 
sented him as very ill. 

She immediately took the portrait of Kossuth from her 


breast, pressed it to her lips, and began to w aloud. It 
was an exceedingly touching sight, and I the tears 


come into my own eyes whilst witnessing it. 
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She then told me she was the Baroness Von Beck, but 
that when she offered her services to Kossuth, she did so 
under the assumed name of “ Racidula ;”’ and that, under 
that name, she had done considerable service to Kossuth 
and Hungary. 

Upon my asking her why she came to London, she 
answered, that it was her most earnest desire to reach 
Kossuth, in order to hear him company in his captivity ; 
that she had been recommended to apply to Lord Dudley 
Stuart, whose name was caatanal with respect and 
affection amongst the martyrs of liberty, as a person likely 
to afford her counsel and assistance towards the accom- 
plishment of her object. 

I advised her to apply to Mr. Francis Pulszky; but she 
said that Mr. Pulszky was no friend of Ilungary; that 
he had done little service for Hungary; and that some 
Hungarians, who were then residing at Hamburg had even 
warned her from Pulszky. 

I endeavoured to impress upon her, that it would be 
prudent to keep such opinions concerning Pulszky to her- 
self, as they could not do her any good, and might do her 
harm in her present condition. I then promised to speak 
to Lord Dudley Stuart respecting her affairs, alt 
obtain an audience for her. 

I accordingly spoke to his lordship about her on the 
same day, and he expressed himself very curious to see 
the lady. Her soul visit was about 11 o'clock in the 
forenoon of the day following. 

Lord Dudley Stuart, whose sympathies extend through- 
out the oui, and the whole course of whose life and 
actions constitutes a continued act of beneficence, was 
visibly touched at the sight of the lady. He received her 
politely, saying, “ What can I do for you?” The Baroness, 
who did not speak English, began to explain her wishes 
in the German language, which I translated into English 
for his lordship. 

She related the services she had rendered to Hungary, 
and gave a brief account of her own sufferings and losses. 


to 


Lord Dudley Stuart heard her with attention, and | 
advised her to write and publish an account of her life | 


and deeds. 

The Baroness answered, that she felt herself incapable 
of writing a book, as she had never before composed any- 
thing for the press; but, upon my expressing my willing- 


ness to read through her manuscript, she promised to | 


attempt it. 


In conclusion, she requested Lord Dudley Stuart to have | 


the goodness to take charge of a letter from her to 
Kossuth, and to forward it to its destination ; which his 
lordship promised to do. 

The next day, she handed me the letter to Kossuth. Tt 
was written in German, and contained evidence of rela- 
tions of the most friendly and confidential kind between 
her and him whom she regarded as the greatest man of 
Hungary. 

She sealed the letter after IT had read it, and handed it 
over to my charge. I showed it to Lord Dudley Stuart, 
who told me to deliver it to M. Sezulzezki, at No. 10, 
Duke street. M. Sezulzezki, on my taking the letter to 
him, gave me, at my request, a written receipt for it. 

Some days afterwards, the Baroness brought me a fow 
sheets of her manuscript. TI read it all through; and as 
the style was pretty good, requiring but a few corrections 
which T pointed out, T encouraged her to go on with it. 


[ told Lord Dudley Stuart that the Baroness, in ac- | 


cordance with his advice, had already written several 
sheets of her Memoirs, at which his lordship was evidently 
well pleased, 

Mr. Pulszky entered the office with Lord Dudley Stuart 
a few days subsequently, and their conversation turned 
upon the Baroness Von Beck. Mr. Pulszky said that she 
had been a spy. “ Yes,” said his lordship, “ but she was 
on the right side?” “ Of course,” answered Mr. Pulszky. 

These are the identical words which I myself have 
heard from the mouths of Lord Dudley Stuart and Mr. 
Pulszky. 

The Baroness, who afterwards visited me from time to 
time, expressed her wish to dedicate her work to Lord 
Dudley Stuart. I imparted this wish to him, and he re- 
plied that he had no objection. 

Early in June, [ was informed by the Baroness Von 
Beck, that she had succeeded in disposing of her work to 
Mr. Bentley; and at the joint request of herself and that 
gentleman, I looked over the agreement between them, as 
the memorandum was in English, with which language 
the lady was not conversant; and I communicated to 
Lord Dudley Stuart the satisfaction I felt on the occasion. 

It ismy most earnest desire that truth may triumph over 
calumny and prejudice ; and believing that the foregoing 
short sketch of my personal knowledge of the unhappy 
lady, whose death has been surrounded with so much 


painful mystery, may contribute to throw light upon her | 
character and actions, I willingly offer it to the friends | 


of justice and humanity. 


(Signed)  Witriam Backuavs, 





DR. PUSEY AND THE MASTER OF THE 
ROLLS. 


Tne following correspondence has recently taken 
place : 
TO THE RIGHT HON, SIR JOHN ROMILLY, MASTER OF 
THE ROLLS, 

Srr,—I see ascribed to you the following words:—* I 
am strongly opposed to the Roman-catholic religion, and 
as strongly to the doctrines of that peculiar set of persons 
commonly called Puseyites, whom | consider more dan- 
gerous than open and avowed Roman-catholies.” I can- 
not but hope that there may be some error in the report 
of your words, and that you did not really say this. 

If you did say it, permit me with all respect to inquire 
whether, on reflection, it seems to you just and equitable 
that one holding your office should have spoken such 
words publicly? If I mistake not, you are yourself a 
judge in the very court which, if these doctrines were le- 


gally called in question, and there were any ampesl from 
the lower court, would have to try them in the last resort. 

Bearing the sacred oflice of a judge, you would in your 
own court have thought it a bounden duty, before God 
and man, not to preulige a cause. 

“ Doth our law judge any man before it hear him, and 
know what he doeth ?” 

In this instance you have descended from the office of a 
judge to that of a public accuser. You have implied that 
certain persons, more or fewer, contemptuously called by 
my name, firstly, teach doctrines which they do not openly 
avow; and, secondly, that such doctrines are at variance 
with those of the church of England. 

I will not believe, unless I am obliged, that you did this 
for any political object. I will believe that it is your sin- 
cere, although unfounded, conviction. But then you must 
desire, equally with myself, that this state of things should 
not last. You must be as anxious that the evils which you 
deprecate should be removed as I am that the truth should 
not be evil spoken of. I have taught nothing in private 
which I have not taught openly. Iam ready to give pub- 
lie account, not only of what T have taught, but of every 
point of my belief and practice. I should be glad to do 
this, in order that it might, if any thought good, be made 
the subject of a prosecution in an ecclesiastical court. 1 
pledge myself to do this—publicly, fully, distinctly, without 
reserve—that if you think my teaching on any point not 
implicit enough for the law to take cognizance of it, it 
may bathe more easily tested, whether it is or is not in 
accordance with the doctrine of the church of England. I 
do so because I believe that it would be a relief to many 
minds to have this question formally settled. 

And now, I solemnly call upon you to take one of these 
three courses :-— 

1. To disavow or withdraw the words ascribed to you. 
2. To sue me in an ecclesiastical court. In this case I 
will defend myself (without any resort to any legal or tech- 
nical grounds) simply upon the merits of the case itself. 
[ will interpose no plea which the state of the law might 
allow me, but luaie maintain what I have taught to be 
in conformity with the doctrine of the church of England, 
or agreeable thereto. Lf you do not, I call upon you and 
your friends, at least, thirdly, as you respect the principles 
of justice and honesty, and, much more, as you stand in 
awe of the judgment seat of Christ, in which account is to 
be given of every idle word, not again to impute to me or 
to my friends, that our doctrines are not “ open or avowed,” 
nor to inflame the people against their pastors by insinua- 
tions which you cannot substantiate. 

Your humble servant, 

Christ Church, July 21. 





Ec. B. Pussy. 


The Master of the Rolls publishes the following reply 
to Dr. Pusey’s challenge :— 

E July 23. 

“ Str—The words you refer to formed part of an answer 
sent by me to an applic ition from an association of persons 
at Devonport for my opinion in writing on the subject of 
certain resolutions passed by them, and which answer was 
published by them. These words correctly express my 
opinions. I decline to take either the first or second course 
suggested by you. With respect to the third, I deny that 
these words imputed, or that they were intended to impute 
to yourself or to your friends, that your or that their doc- 
| trines are not open or avowed. 

‘Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“To the Rev. Dr. Pusey.” “Joun RomMILiy.” 


Dr. Pusey has replied as follows :— 

Str,—You will not have been surprised that, when you 
contrasted my friends with “ open and avowed Roman 
Catholies,” I should have interpreted those words as con- 
veying an imputation of dishonesty, under which it is of 
the utmost moment to religion itself, and the well-being 
of our Church and people, that none of its clergy should 
lie. 

The like imputations have unhappily been too common, 
and must do harm to the morals and taith of the people. 
Your own name, character, and oflice seemed likely to give 
the more weight to them. It was on this ground that I 
appealed to you to bring the matter to a fair, full, and 
formal issue. J hoped that the honesty and justice of 
Englishmen would prevent their renewing indefinite 
charges when they have been met bya plain offer to bring 
them to a definite result. As you now deny any inte ntion 
of imputing to my friends or myself that our doctrines 
are not “ open and avowed,” I may beg as publicly to as- 
sure you that T gladly accept your statement. 

Your humble servant, bk. B. Pusey. 

Christ Chureh, July 27. 


LIBERAL FESTIVAL IN CARLISLE, 


EVERY scene in which Sir James Graham is an actor, 
stands out among the ordinary news, and takes rank 
| as history. On Monday, he was the chief figure at a 
| great Liberal festival, held at Carlisle, in honour of the 

re-election of Howard and Marshall for East Cumber- 
| land. But it is not the speeches of these gentlemen 

which the journalist records. They are dismissed in « 

line ; while Sir James Graham is reported verbatim et 
The gist of this speech we subjoin. 

Opening with a fine and spirited set of compliments 
to the “ Blues,” his party, with compliments to Lord 
Carlisle for leaving the yeomanry free to vote as they 
list, he gave some interesting particulars about his own 
election. 

“ T can truly say I have not canvassed a single vote at 
the last election. (Cheers.) can say with truth that I 
had not a paid agent at the last election; that this triumph 
has been achieved, not by hired interference, but by the 
combined efforts of the electors and non-electors of Car- 
lisle. (Cheers.) Lt is, if ever there was a popular triumph, 
a pure popular triumph; and T defy any enemy to con- 

| tradict that triumph. (Loud cheers.)” 


lite ratim. 








He made merry at the expense of the “lop-c; 
presentation” of Whitehaven. and Waar, 
West Cumberland; aud then he passed to a cognate 
subject, showing how closely bribery and intimidation 
are related. 


“You have heard of a letter addressed by a member 
is alleged by a member of the Government—to aM 
Frail (‘ hear, hear,’ cheers, and laughter), the clerk of the 
course at Shrewsbury. (Hear, hear.) Now (continued 
Sir James, turning to the side galleries where some lad; 
were sitting), now ladies are present, and therefore I shalf 
vindicate them from the false assertion of the poet, that 

* Frailty, thy name is woman.’ . a 
(Great laughter.) I say that men are frail—much 
than the ladies (roars ot laughter) ; and if there be a man 
more frail than another (continued laughter), Fraj] 
Shrewsbury is pre-eminently that man, (Shouts of laugh. 
ter, and cheers.) Now, gentlemen, on the 6th of April, of 
the present year, a friend of mine—this is a secret mind 
(laughter)—a friend of mine told me in the House of Com, 
mons, ‘You are going to stand for Carlisle. You must be 
on your guard with respect to a certain barber from 
Shrewsbury (great laughter), of the name of Frail, (Roars 
of laughter.) We have reason to believe that he Visited 
Carlisle once before. He was in Carlisle at the election of 
‘47. (Loud laughter and cheers.) He has been in Lon. 
lon lately, and we have reason to believe that his mission 
will be to Carlisle at the approaching election” (Roars of 
laughter.) [was much pS sae 9 AS You may suppose 
(Laughter.) I had never heard of Mr. Frail before, but I 
did write to my friends at Carlisle, and said, ‘ Be on your 
guard with respect to Mr. Frail, of Shrewsbury. (Re. 
iterated laughter and cheers.) They took the wise pre. 
‘aution of sending over to Shrewsbury to make haute 
acquainted with the person of this Mr. Frail. (Laughter 
and cheers.) The alarm was excessive throughout the 
contest. As the critical moment drew nigh—that terrible 
night between the nomination and the poll—we became 
exceedingly alarmed (laughter) ; and I tell you again, we 
watched diligently the arrival of every train at the station 
f Carlisle, expecting Mr. Frail to make his appearance 
(Roars of laughter.) But he was so busily oecupied else. 
where that he did not come. (Laughter.) I know pot 
whether the claims of Derby or Shrewsbur kept him 
wway, but he was not forthcoming (renewed laughter); 
ind we had no ‘Man in the Moon’ in Carlisle, for My, 
Frail did not. venture to show his face. (Roars of laughter, 
and cheers.)” 

As to the spread of democracy :— 

A short time after Lord Derby's and his colleagues 
accession to power, we have Lord Derby talking of the 
extreme danger of the spread of the democratic influence, 
(Hear, hear.) T have no such great alarm at the spread 
of democracy. I have seen the conduct of the electors of 
Carlisle. (Loud cheering.) I have seen the behaviour of 
the people of Carlisle. (Renewed cheering.) I have wit 
nessed the conduct of the eleetors of Carlisle, and also of 
the non-cleectors (cheers) during this contest, and whatever 
apprehensions I may have had of the increase of demo- 
cratic power they have been very much mitigated by what 
I have seen. (Loud cheers.) If L were the most timid 
person, dreading the increase of power on the part of the 
popular party, I should say deliberately, that Lord Derby, 
during the short period he has held office, has done more 
to give a sudden and violent influence to the popular party 
than any course of mild progressive reform could have 
effected in the space of two generations. (Loud cries of 
* Hear, and cheers.) 

llis criticism of the actual position of the Derby 
Ministry in relation to the country is admirable. 

“We are told that after the overthrow of Lord Derby's 
Government the Deluge comes. (Laughter.) What was 
the fact before the deluge is recorded? We read that all 
people spoke one language. What was the post-diluvian 
symptom? (Loud laughter.) There was a confusion of 
tongues. (Renewed laughter.) I think the deluge is past 
and Babel is come. (Reiterated laughter.) There are not 
two members who hold the same language. (Cheers and 
laughter.) Tuke the Lord Adyocate of Scotland. He ad- 
dresses a small but intelligent constituency in the north of 
Scotland, and tells them, * God forbid that I should inter 
fere with Free Trade.” (Cheers.) He will not even bea 
party to any evasive measure by which an equivalent can 
be given to agriculture. (Hear, hear.) Compare that 
with the Solicitor-General’s declaration, in addressing the 
people in the south of England. (ILear, hear.) He xX. 
that he feels the question must be revised. (IHear.) Mr. 
Walpole has argued that, in consequence of the repeal of the 
corn laws, the poor-rates have increased ; that crime has in- 
creased; that the deposits in the savings-banks have dimi- 
nished ; and that Free-trade has made inroads upon the 
humble thrift of the poor. (Hear.) I say, if that is his opimon, 
he is bound to oppose the repeal of the corn laws. (Cc heers.) 
But, as to Lord Derby. He himself’ says he entertains an 
opinion (laughter and cheers)—an_ individual opinion. 
(Renewed laughter and cheering.) An individual opinion 
is entertained by the Prime Minister, but if the pooled 
this country think otherwise—and East Cumberlant and 
Carlisle certainly think otherwise—(great cheering), he 
says, ‘I will not propose the re-imposition of a duty upon 
corn. (Laughter.) I will leave it to my Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to propose some revision of taxation which 
will compensate the agricultural interest for the losses it 
has sustained.’ (Laughter and derisive cheers.) We 
are too far north. (Loud laughter and cheers.) We are 
too far north to be led away by that. (Loud cheers.) It 
is not the word ‘protection’ to which we object, but it 8 
the thing itself to which we object. (Hear, hear, 
cheers.) A friend of mine has happily described the 
meaning of ‘protection. He says—* It is neither more 
nor less than out-door relief to farmers in_ distress. 
(Great laughter and cheering.) The people of a or 

hey won't have 
ing and 






won't have it. (Enthusiastic cheering.) 


it either in meal or in malt. (Vociferous cheering 
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laughter You must not change the name of the thing. 
Conjure it, and deal with it by whatever sleight of hand 


sy need never think they can palm it off upon 

the poe vrbogland under another name. (Loud cheers.) 
We of things ‘looming in the future.’ (Great laugh- 
I will tell you what is‘ looming in the future’ A 

pal bottle into which a conjurer is to jump. (Loud 
ter and cheering.) May I be there to see. (Loud 
ter, and cries of ‘You'll be there.’) a 

‘ (Louc 


the people of Carlisle I shall be there. 
ee and | Ma you this—I am satisfied that all these 


sain declarations about some * great scheme about re- 
= , taxati hich will be hailed with delight and 
vision of taxation W 


tisfaction by all classes of the country’ are vain delusions, 
and will be dissipated into thin air. (Loud cheering.) 

After having “ assisted” at a most ‘ nthusiastic and 
hearty meeting, the audience went their ways. 


BERESFORD AT BRAINTREE, 
Or Mr. William Beresford, respecting whom report is 
rather busy just now, we are glad to get an occasional 
guthentic glimpse, and to record some of the words 
which fall from his eloquent lips. Our latest sight of 
him is entering Braintree on Monday, in a procession 
of yeomen, with his colleague, Sir John Tyrell, and other 
Essex worthies, These Derbyits met 
by the mob—classically “ the rabble’—and stones as 
well as yells are hurled at their heads. One strikes 
Coriolanus Beresford on the neck as he dismounts at the 
White Hart. Not satisfied with this he shows him- 


self at a window of the inn, when a stone smashes the 


gentlemen are 


glass and falls on the forehead of Coriolanus. All the 
shops, meanwhile, are closed, the police compelled to be 
extremely alert; and the “ Blues” make their way 


into the tavern under salutes of groans. However they 
ate their dinners, drank the loyal toasts, and then “ The 
Bishop and the Ch rgy of the Diocess.” Where upon 
the Reverend H. Magendie replied, and described the 
“mission” of the Derby Government in these most 
remarkable words :— 

“There was a charm wh ribe, and a 
warm feeling which came over them when the affairs of 
this country were administered by a ] y Conservative 

T 


ich he could not de 











Government. He could not describe t ling; that was 
beyond his power; but it was g akin to this—a 
consciousness that whatever el sand reforms might be 
necessary, they were effec 1 Conservative Govern- 


ment in a manner congenial to therm all. There was a 
courtesy and a kind spirit which attended a Ce 
Government, and for that reason, if there wer 
they were attached to it. (Cheers.) 

The health of the Members was proj 
acknowledged—sir John Ty rell made two pots, 
described all classes of the communit 
extract “justice” from the “late” 1 
“They asked no more, and, by h 
satisfied with no less.” 

Mr. William Berestord, M.P., said he had come there 
ina feeling of kindness and towards “ the 
whole electors.” He had forgotten every wnkindness 
and insult he had met with. He thought it 
be “noble or proper” to trample on the vanquished. 
But he left his sympathetic auditors to judge whether 
he had been met in the same spirit by the * lowest 
classes in the town.” 

“Tf” he continued, “ T have 
made use of a single opprobrious epithet, 
tion has been made for my having done so 
of those to whom that epithet was appl 
the lower classes in Braintree wished 


mservative 
no other, 


sed and duly 
He 


y as combined to 





ilers of the country. 
avens, they would be 


goodwill 


would not 


a harsh word, if T have 
by the conduct 
(Cheers.) If 
y me in hav- 





men have a right to ask of me an explanation on that sub- 
ject it is the electors of North Essex. 
give them but a very brief explanation under existing ecir- 
cumstances, 
alone who ought toask me a question on the subject, there 
is, nevertheless, but one real place where it ought to be, 
and shall be discussed, and that is the House of Commons. 
(Loud cheers.) 
cusations to go forward and not to notice them. 
proper place, however, is not the dinner table here at 
Braintree, 
(Cheers.) 
quickly. 
had no hand whatever in any case whatsoever of bribery in 
the borough of Derby. i j 
ticulars, I will not go, because, whenever Parliament meets, 
whether it is mooted on the other side or not, I shall con- 
sider it my duty, in my place, to state that these accusa- 
tions have been made against me, and I shall call on those 
who made them to prove them. 
endeavour to have an inquiry into the whole thing, which, 
I have not the slightest hesitation in saying, will expose 
bare and broad to the public view as gross a case of con- 
spiracy 
was brought before a committee of the House of Commons. 
(Loud che« rs.)” 


every justifica- | 


ing called them ‘a rabble, certainly the y have been the 
people, by their conduct t lay, who have given a ple aand | 
Justification for that term.’ (Renewed cheers.) 


He then declared that the rioters, he had thought, 
Were not Braintree men, but hired rabble; he 
menaced Braintree with the loss of the honour of being 
the nomination town. Mr. Lennard had taunted him 
with being a Free-trader at Colchester, and a Protee- 
tionist at Braintree. He did not see any diflerenee. He 
Was fora cheap loaf, but he thought the farmers ought 
to have remunerating prices. 
economical creed : 

. “Tam a Protectionist; I was a Protectionist, and, be- 
lieving in the truth of it, I hope I shall continue to bea 
‘Totectionist until the last day of my lite. (Applause.) 
Never, since 1847, however, did I uphold th 

. Since the hour that it was excommunicated by Sir 
R. Peel I knew that it was i upossible to re-impose it, and 
I never held that doctrine. But this I do maintain— 
tho h I have not the power, Iam sorry to say, to carry 
it—th tasmall fixed duty would be a fair way of reim- 
Ursing, out ¢ f the / ; 
which w ' 
(Cheers, 


and 


He then gave this as his 


old sliding 


> a3 , ‘ J 
pockets of the foreigner, those sums 


ene lves are exporting to pay for foreign grain. 


This is no doubt the “ justice” which Sir John Tyrell | 


sware by heaven they would ] 

' Mr. Beresford could not 

Derby affair—Coriolanus as he was. He 

“Now, I ‘aci hi m 

» 4 am facing my constituents, and I think that 

c = a i to know that which affects the honour, 

er, and credit of their members. I have seen within 

at few days statements in certain adverse journals 

da a been tampering with the yurity of the election 
rough of Derby. I do consid 


lave, 


said— 


towards 
giving indeed. 


one of the ‘rabble,’ whom I will not assist to save from any 
impost that afllicts him. r 
member I am the member of all. The labourer, the arti- 
san, the peasant,—all, in my eyes, deserve the same Fespect 
as the gentleman; but let them pay the same deference to 
fixed authorities and to the principles of justice 
*heers.) 
to men with horny hands or sunburnt brows. 
worthy of respect if they behave themselves decently, but 
| think it hard that the freeholders should be prevented 
being heard by 
(Cheers.) 

henceforth. A 
will only let me alone, and I hope for the future that I 
may be able to repress that Irish spirit which is in me of 
resistance to insult. 


« 


will not stand to be bullied, it is also a warmth that can be 
grateful, and the greatest warmth I possess is embodied in 
iy feeljngs of gratitude and affection to you, the electors 
of North Essex. i ‘ 


gnise the commanding genius of Beresford, and when he 


leaves his country, as he may do; not by compulsion, 
of course, but choice, “such is the state of society,” 


era in the history 


(Cheers.) I shall 


I consider that though they are the people 


I am not going to permit these false ac- 


The 


but the floor of the House of Commons. 
Still, 1 am not going to dismiss you quite so 
I tell you here that, directly or indirectly, 1 have 


(Cheers.) Further, as to the par- 


(Loud cheers.) I shall 


, combined falsehood, and vile subornation as ever 


Coriolanus grew very magnanimous as he drew 
the end of his speech—very grand and for- 
He said 

“ There is not a man that has insulted me, even if he be 


(Cheers.) While I am your 


(Loud 
I trust I should be the last to use any ugly terms 
They are 


who have no yotes themselves. 
I hope that this subject will be buried from 
I shall not recur to any ugly terms if they 


those 


Remember, if I have a warmth that 


(Loud and prolonged cheering.)” 
No doubt Braintree will repent in due time, reco- 


See 


love to God—who valued the privileges we had re- 
ceived, and were ready to hand them down to posterity. 
His Lordship concluded an address in his wonted elo- 
quence, and of which we have given but an imperfect 
report, by requesting some gentleman to nominate 
proctors for the Convocation. 

The Rev. Jacob Ley, of Christ Church, proposed the 
Rev. Henry William Majendie, Vicar of Speen, Berk- 
shire, to be one of the proctors; the Rev. W. J. But- 
ler, Vicar of Wantage, seconded the nomination, and it 
was carried unanimously. 

The Rev. Edmund Hobhouse, Fellow of Merton Col- 
lege, proposed the Rev. Robert Hussey, B.D., Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History, to be the other proctor ; the 
Rev. James Baker seconded the nomination, and it was 
carried unanimously. 

The Rey, Arthur Isham (Rural Dean) addressed the 
meeting in opposition to the principle of reviving the 
active proceedings in Convocation ; as did also the Rev. 
Robert Monro, the Rev. Dr. Silver, and the Rev. 
Gibbes W. Jordan. At the suggestion of the Bishop 
that polemical discussion should be avoided at this 
purely electoral meeting, the observations were not 
persevered in. 

Professor Hussey expressed his thanks, 

The Rev. H. W. Majendie was not present. 





LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
[From ouR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
LeTrer XXXI. 
Paris, Tuesday Evening, July 27th, 1862, 

I FIND myself compelled to return to the reception of 
the President at Strasbourg. I would beg you to 
observe, in the first place, that the Press no longer 
exists in France—that the Government alone has the 
public ear, through a monopoly of publicity—that the 
two quasi-democratic journals, the Presse and the 
Siécle, no longer dare attempt opposition—that, conse- 
sequently, the truth has no longer any means of making 
itself known. 

This monopoly of publicity in the midst of the 
universal silence, enables Bonaparte to be his own 
historian, and to impose upon the weak and the indo- 





Braintree will raise unto him a brazen monument, and 


inseribe it to “ W. B.;” but now Braintree, forgetful, 
hoots William Beresford out of her streets ! . 


DIOCESAN SYNOD. 


Tue Bishop of Oxford presided over a meeting of about 
200 of the clergy of the diocess, convened to elect: two 
proctors to represent the Order in the Lower House of 
Convocation, prior to the assembling 
nent. 


of the new Parlia- 
The Synod was held in the Brome Chapel of 
St. Mary’s Church. 

The writ having been read by the deputy-registrar, 
(Mr. John M, Davenport), the Lord Bishop addressed 
the meeting upon the nature and object of the Synod, 
pointing out that the two Houses of Convocation are a 
part of the constitution of the realm, and that at this 
of the Church it was, in his Lord- 
the utmost importance that a revival 
of this constitutional assembly of the Chureh of Eng- 
land as, practically, an ecclesiastical legislature, should 
be effected, 

A snggestion having been made that it was unpre- 
cedented for the Bishop of Oxford to preside at the 
election in person, his Lordship informed the meeting 


ship’s opinion, of 


that he had ascertained from the records of the diocess 
that (to go no further back) Bishop Smallwell had pre- 


| sided over a similar meeting in 1790, and again in 


1796, and Bishop Randolph in 1806, Bishop Moss in 
1807, and Bishop Jackson in 1812. It was in the per- 
mission of the Crown to grant a revival, and that per- 
mission had been sought of the Crown from the earliest 
A great object was that the Church, through 
the medium of the Convocation, should exhibit new 
signs of life and energy, guided and restrained by that 
moderation and forbearance which especially belong to 
the Christian character. His Lordship said he could 
read in the countenances of the reverend and learned 
persons before him a sense of the importance of this 
crisis, and he need not urge upon them that it was 
their duty to assist in awakening the Convocation from 
its trance, and taking measures for the maintenance, 


ages. 


| through its agency, of the dearest rights and privileges 


however totally ignore the | 


of the Church. Believing in their essential unity with 
the Church Catholic from the beginning, his Lordship 
said he should esteem himself faithless to his charge if 
he failed to aet up to his convictions, and exercise the 


legitimate and constitutional means now presented of 


advocating the Church’s high interests. Men should 
all appreciate this crisis, and awaken the land from its 
untimely sleep. And he was sure the meeting would 


er, that if any set of | to-day delegate men of moderation, wisdow, and a true 


lent as to his real position, Abroad, the deficiency 
of verbal information, the only information possible 
as things now are, must naturally increase the common 
illusion. Abroad our universal silence may fairly be 
tuken for universal assent. The consequence is, that 
you are often astounded by events, and that at the 
very moment when you are most eager to salute the 
usurper as a great man, this pretended great man, 
whose artificial splendour imposed upon the vulgar, is 
precipitated from power amidst universal contempt. 

What, then, you will ask, is the truth about this re- 
ception at Strasbourg ? I will briefly sum up all the 
facts. 

There was an official programme. This programme 
was rigorously followed. ells were rung, guns were 
fired, a ball was given: the houses were decorated with 
banners and illuminated—by order of the authorities, 
There was a display of fireworks: the Alsatian popula- 
tion, essentially military, were treated to a magni- 
ficent spectacle of the passage of the Rhine, and—that 
all. “But the population displayed an irre- 
presvible enthusiasm.” “ But the ladies covered the 
President with flowers.” True enough; but what 
ladies? The ladies of the Government functionaries— 
the ladies of an exclusive official world, to whom was 
reserved the privilege of admission within the railway 
station. The railway administration had presented to 
each of these ladies a bouquet, and these were the 
bouquets thrown at the President. They obeyed orders 
—nothing more. As to the irrepressible enthusiasm 
of the population, examine it closely, it vanishes into 
smoke. Ist. The male population, generally speaking, 
whether middle-class, operatives, or peasants, were exe 
ceedingly cold in their demeanour. 2nd. The autho- 
rities manifested clearly enough, by an excess of pre- 
cautionary measures, a strong distrust in the enthusiasm 
of the Alsatians—those brave and sturdy electors of 
1848, “49, and °50. Access to the station was pre- 
vented by a regular cordon sanitaire, The Government, 
too, had secured hostages in the different quarters of 
Strasbourg, and had made respectable inhabitants of 
that city responsible for the tranquillity of the rest of 
the population. 

I now come to what the Préfet of Strasbourg called 
“the great demonstration of the peasantry of Alsace’’ 
—that is to say, the défilé of rustic cars, covered with 
garlands of flowers, and filled with young girls. It 
was not a demonstration of the peasantry and opera- 
tives of Alsace, but of the master manufacturers, 
These masters compelled their workmen to lend their 
daughters for the ceremony. They drew up those 
enthusiastic inscriptions. The workmen submitted 
with a good grace: they have endured more and worse, 
in the hope of a better day to come. The young worke 
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girls who adorned the rustic cars, displayed their en- 
thusiasm according to order, but in their own way. 
Yes! they did throw their bouquets at the President, 
as they paired in order befvre him ; but what the Go- 
vernment journals don’t tell us is, that they made a 
sly game of throwing them at the President’s fice : 
the fun was who could hit him on the nose! 

The popular enthusiasm is reduced by examination 
to the enthusiasm of the soldiers. The nine regiments 
of infantry filed past the President shouting Vive 
Napoléon; a company of the 17th light infantry eried 
Vive  Empereur ; the artillery came next—the com- 
manders making some show of respect—the privates 
keeping strict silence. Then came the cuirassiers and 
the lancers, who, as usual, indulged in loud acclama- 
tions. 

Such is the truth, the real truth, (Ja vérité vraie,) as 
M. de Lasteyrie once said in the Assembly in noticing 
the falsehoods ofthe Government. Certain significant 
facts, which the journals carefully abstained from re- 
lating, have to be mentioned. First, immediately after 
the passage of the President through Chalons and 
Nancy, a great number of arrests were effected ; for the 
purpose, it would seem, of moderating the counter-en- 
thusiasm of certain citizens. At Strasbourg there were 
several arrests, notably that of M. Genin, a respected 
merchant in that city. Another fact I may relate is 
as follows :—Among the official rejoicings there was a 
mit de cocagne (greasy pole) erected. This is nothing 
more than a very lofty pole, well greased with soap and 
tallow to make its ascent difficult ; and on the top is a 
large crown stuffed with watches, jewels, money, silk 
handkerchiefs, &e., the prize of the winner. A young 
man who had got to the top of the pole shouted out 
Vive la République, as he plucked away the foulard 
which was hanging from the summit of the poll. 
The shout was caught up by the whole crowd. 

Louis Bonaparte remained only two days at Stras- 
bourg. He crossed the Rhine into the Grand Duchy 
of Baden, on a visit to his cousin, the Princess Stépha- 
nie. Whereupon rumours of marriage, quite un- 
founded. It was asserted shat the President had gone 
into Baden to have an interview with a young Princess 
of the ancient house of Wasa. The fact is, that he 
went into Baden chiefly in order to establish a prece- 
dent. He was anxious to assert his right to leave the 
national territory. The precedent will allow him, on 
his approaching journey into the south, to go as far as 
Rome, where he proposes to obtain the benediction of 
the Pope. 

Apropos of this trip into Baden, the Moniteur pub- 
lished the following fiction ;—‘ The Prince President 
has resolved to remain at Strasbourg two or three days 
longer than he had intended, in order to testify to the 
population of Alsace his gratitude for the warm recep- 
tion they have given him.” Now, he did nothing of 
the sort, for he went into Baden. 

On Friday the President returned to Paris. He 
made his solemn entry after the ceremonial prescribed 
for the entry of Kings. He advanced one step more 
towards the secret aim of his ambition. The announce- 
ment of his return roused the whole city. The fau- 
bourgs of St. Denis and St. Martin, and the Boule- 
vards, were crowded with a dense mass of people. The 
clergy were in waiting, and all the public functionaries. 
The entire army of Paris, to the number of 40,000 men, 
was ranged in two lines from the railway terminus to 
the Are de Triomphe de 0 Etoile. The President’s 
entry was hailed by ringing of the church bells and by 
salutes of cannon. As he left the station, cries of Vive 
Napoleon proceeded from a number of persons present. 
At the Porte St. Denis the cortége was received with 
an icy silence, as also throughout the Boulevard Bonne 
Nouvelle. At the corner of the Boulevard Poisson- 
niére, a group of Decembraillards shouted Vive ? Ei- 
pereur ; on the Boulevard des Italiens some cries of 
Vive Napoleon were uttered by a knot of waiters of 
the Café Tortoni. Louis Bonaparte passed through 
Paris, without halting, on his way to St. Cloud, there 
to lay his laurels at the feet of the presiding Goddess 
of the place. 

The title of “ Highness,” bestowed upon the Presi- 
dent by the official journals, in their reports of the 
entry into Paris, has been remarked. Everybody asks, 
hy hat sort of Highness? 1s it Royal Highness ?—is 
it Imperial Highness? Every one discerns another 
link in the chain that leads to the Empire. Besides, 
the Imperial Household is now complete ; all the offices 
are distributed. 

M. Beville has been appointed Préfet du Palais, and 
M. Merle sous-préfet of the said Palais, I have in 
former letters mentioned the names of the other officers 
of the Household of the future Emperor. There is, 
after all, no reason to be surprised at Bonaparte’s 


. assuming the title of Highness: he has already made 


all his adherents Counts and Barons. The Moniteur 
has not registered any of these nominations which are 





done in a corner (sous le manteau de la cheminée), but 
they are not the less public. It is thus that the first 


stone of the new buildings of the Louvre, which has 
just been laid, bears an inscription to the effect that it | 


What is 
It was so 
On Sunday last, this first 
stone was laid. The ceremony was marked by no in- 
cident. M. de Casabianea made the only speech, in 
which the following passage was remarked :—* You 


has been laid by the Comte de Casabianca. 
hidden from men is confided to the earth! 
with the secret of Midas. 


know the destination of the buildings whose foundations | 


we are laying. 
tain the residence of the Chief of the State, three Mi- 
nistries, the telegraphs, the national printing-office, and 
an imposing military force.” Thus the most active and 
most energetic forces of Government will be concen- 
trated in the hands of the man to whom France has, 
by an unanimous vote, confided the trust of her des- 


The same enceinte is destined to con- | 


| ters little. 
| earnest. 


tinies, and who, watching ceaselessly for her repose and | 
establishment of the Empire are in active circulation 


for her prosperity, will be able to transmit in an in- 
stant to the most remote provinces the expression of 
his sovereign will. 'This address raises Bonaparte at 
once to the rank of Sovereign. France is henceforth 
nothing. She is asleep. It is Bonaparte who watches 
for her. France is no longer Sovereign. Bonaparte is 
Sovereign in her place. 

You see it is always the same fixed thought in dif- 
ferent guises. As to the concentration in the Tuileries 
of the seat of government, the ministries, the tele- 
graph, and the national printing-office, this idea is 
stolen from M. Emile de Girardin, who, as long ago as 
1838, drew up a plan of reconstruction of the Tuileries 
for the purpose. In 1848, M. de Girardin lost no 
time in showing this plan to M. Persigny and to Louis 
Bonaparte, and in expatiating on its importance. The 
latter find a malicious pleasure, no doubt, in now adopt- 
ing the plan, the more so, that such a concentration at 
the Tuileries of all the springs of administration, be- 
comes a very formidable instrument of despotism. M. 
de Girardin unwittingly forged a whip to scourge his 
own country! There begins to be a good deal of talk 
about the fortheoming fete of August 15, as if it were 
to be the sale of the empire. But the rumour deserves 
no credit. The veto of the Emperor of Russia. still 
threatens, and the Princess of Lieven was unable to 
raise it. The whole fete will be limited to a distribu- 
tion of eagles to what remains of the national guard, 
purged by Bonaparte. It will be a pale copy of the 
fete gf the 15th of May. ‘The progress to the south 
is also much discussed. Bonaparte is determined to 
undertake it in spite of his entourage. The authorities 
have received orders to prepare the ground. The jour- 
nals are full of government puffs. Every town, we are 
to believe, is to have its railway, its canal, Ke. All the 
munificent expectations of a budget of 1800 millions of 
franes, are presented to the dazzled eyes of the consti- 
tuencies. For instance, Marseilles, among other towns, 
is promised a grand scheme of irrigation, for cleansing, 
and improving the sanitary condition of, the port. 

The arrival of the President at Bordeaux is an- 
nounced for September 5th, at Marseilles for the 20th, 
and at Lyons for the 27th of the same month. Mean- 
while, a modification of the Ministry is spoken of. MM. 
Magne and Fould are to return to office, the former to 
the Public Works, the latter to Finance. Persigny is 
to become Minister of State, MM. Casabianca and 
Lefebre Duratlé to give up their Ministerial portfolios, 
and retire upon the dignity of Senators. 

The departmental elections begin to occupy some at- 
tention. The provincial journals publish numerous lists 
of candidates. Among the opposition a general com- 
promise of opinions is observable. The Government, 
on the other land, lets slip no opportunity of intrigue. 
At Cherbourg, the sous-préfet lately addressed a note 
to the Journal de Cherbourg combating the election of 





a certain candidate, with an order to the newspaper to | 


publish his note without rectification or commentary of 
any kind, inducing the public to believe that the note 
proceeded from the editorial direction of the paper. As 
this fact might possibly appear strange to you, on the 
part of a government so “ popular” as Bonaparte’s, I 
give you the notification in question, word for word :— 
“The sous-prefet of Cherbourg, by the terms of Art. 
19 of the Deeree of February 17, 1852, requires of M. 
Lecauf, Editor and Proprietor of the Journal de Cher- 
Lourg, to insert, by way of notification, at the head of 
the number of his journal, to appear on Sunday the 
18th instant, the following article, which must neither 
be followed nor preceded by any comments, not even 
by this present requisition.” Now, what was this 
article the Sous-préfet demanded to have inserted with- 
out comment ? It was simply a false imputation to get 
rid of a legitimist candidate. 

Such are the means employed by the Government to 
perpetuate the existing régime, and as such means suc- 
ceed, noodles bow their heads, and salute the perpetra- 
tor as a beneficent genius. I hope that your English 





<< 


readers, at least, will refuse to bend the head before 


success obtained by means like these. 

The press, or what remains of it, isvisited with continual 
warnings. The sous-préfet of Noyou has gone so far as to 
forbid a newspaper of that town to speak disparaging} 
of Marie Antoinette. What can that signify, you vi 
say ? Don’t you see, I reply, the pretension of Lonis 
Bonaparte to be the grand-nephew of the Queen of 
France ? When the Emperor Napoleon married Marie 
Louise, he rubbed his hands, and said to his ento: 
with a chuckle, “ Now, then, I am the nephew of Louis 
XVI.” So that Louis Bonaparte, the nephew of his 
uncle, as he is called in France, is also the grand-nephew 
of Louis XVI, and Marie Antoinette. But one thing 
is now wanting to the President; it is to have the 
Crown upon his brow, whether royal or imperial, mat. 

The petitioning has begun again in 
A rather noticeable atiair has taken place in 
connexion with the movement. Petitions for the ree 


in the Charente. A certain M, Brunet, a retired of- 
ficer, living at Angouléme, endeavoured, it seems, to 
prevent the petitions receiving adhesions, A “ commnu- 
nicated” note appeared in the Angouléme journals, 
blaming this interference of M. Brunet, and a judicial 
inquiry has been commenced against him. Those who 
refuse to sign are prosecuted: then everybody will 
sign; but will Bonaparte be carried to the throne by 
popular acclamations ? I leave to the next revolution 
to answer the question. 8. 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 


| In the spring, it may be remembered, we alluded more 
| than once to a series of notes exchanged between Russia, 


Prussia, and Austria, on the possible and probable re- 
establishment of the Napoleonic Empire in France. The 
upshot of these notes of the three great powers was, that 
they might conditionally tolerate, as a government de 


Facto, an elective Empire; but that any attempt at ree 


viving an hereditary usurpation in denial of the paramount 


| rights of the house of Bourbon, would not only not obtain 


their recognition, but encounter their emphatic resist. 
ance—first, in the shape of a protest addressed to France 
herself and to all the European powers, and then in suck 
“ulterior measures” as, after due conference, they might 
think fit to take. They disavowed any interference with 
the independence of France as to her internal government, 
but the hereditary right to the throne being an interna 
tional as well as a national principle, they were resolved, 
if that right should be usurped, to defend it,—recognising 
no other dynasty than the Bourbons, and no other claimant 
than the Comte de Chambord. The Morning Chronicle of 
Wednesday last published, exclusively, an analysis of this 
treaty, dated May 20, 1852, and signed, ratified, and ex- 
changed between Russia, Austria, and Prussia. 

This convention, like the treaty of the 26th of Septem. 
ber, 1815, is placed by the three Sovereigns under the in- 
vocation of the most holy and undivided Trinity. Their 
Majesties the Emperor of Austria, the King of Prussia, 
aus Emperor of Russia, considering— 

That the basis of European order is hereditary right, 
that in that respect there is a joint responsibility and inte- 
rest (solidarité) between all European States; considering 
also that, as regards France, the House of Bourbon per- 
sonifies and represents the hereditary right, and that the 
present head of that house is the Comte de Chambord; 

That the power exercised by M. Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte is a power de facto, which cannot even prop itself 
up with the pretended right of the Emperor Napoleon, 
since the latter voluntarily renounced, by the first article 
of the treaty of Fontainebleau, “for himself, his sucees- 
sors, and descendants, as well as for each member of his 
family, all the rights of sovereignty and domination, as 
well over the French nation and the kingdom of Italy, as 
over any other country ;” 

That, according to the rules of international right, the 
violation of the treaty of Fontainebleau by the Emperer 
Napoleon, while it released the Powers from the engage 
ments taken by them with respect to him, did not release 
him from his renunciation, for himself and his descendants, 
of the crown of France ; 

That, moreover, the very origin of the present power of 
the President of the French Republic is the negation of 
hereditary right ; ae 

For all these motives, and for many othérs which it is 
useless to enumerate, the subscribers to the present con- 
vention consider it their duty to determine beforehand, an 
by common accord, the conduct which they ought to hold 
in the event that one or other of the eventualities above 
enumerated should present thernselves. 

In the case that the Prince Louis Bonaparte, present, 
President of the French Republie, should get himself 
elected by universal suffrage as Emperor for lite, the 
Powers will not recognise that new form of elective power 
till after explanations shall have been demanded front 
Prince Louis Bonaparte, as to the sense and meaning ot 
his new title, and after he shall have taken an engagement 
—first, to respect the treaties ; secondly, not to endeavour 
to extend the territorial limits of France ; and, thirdly, 
formally to renounce all pretension to the continuation of 
founding of a dynasty. 

In the case that tlie Prince Louis Bonaparte should - 
clare himself hereditary Emperor, the Powers will <3 
re@sgnise the new Emperor, and will address to the Frene! 
Government, as well as to all the other European sie 
vernments, a protest founded on the principles of = 
law and on the letter of the treaties. They will afterwar s 
consult, according to the circumstances, as to the ulterio? 


measures which they may think it necessary to — he 
the case that a popular or military movement should ov 
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— 
tarn the Government of Prince Louis Bonaparte, or simply 
jn the case of the death of that personage, the Powers 
bind and oblige themselves to aid and favour by all means 
jn their power the restoration of the legitimate heir of the 
and in the sequel they will recognise no other 
but that of the Bourbons, and no other claimant 
put M. Comte de Chambord. In acting thus they protest 
feforehand against the umputation of wishing to attack 
the independence of France. France is free to organize 
her internal government as she chooses, and the Powers 
do not reject “e ge orate constitutional, any more | 
yreject any other system. 
wo Sonaadteon of legitimate and hereditary royalty 
does not interest France alone; it interests all European 
States. It isa national principle in as far as regards | 
France, and an international principle in as far as regards 
the other European og te It is = this account be 
ight and the duty devolve upon the Sovereigns of de- 
Soe that principle, and of assisting it to triumph in as 
far as that depends upon them. 

This convention is signed 

illiam, Nicolas. 
gg eer obsequies of Marshal Excelmans took place 
on Tuesday, with all the military honours due to his 

Jendid services in the battles of the Empire. The cor- 
tige was composed of detachments from the army of Paris, 
and the highest civil and military dignitaries followed the 
hearse The Archbishop of Paris performed the serv ice in 
the Chapel of the Invalides, in which the surviving com- 
rades of the deceased were assembled to pay the last re- 

cts, Louis Napoleon arrived expressly from St. Cloud, 
dressed in the uniform of a Lieutenant-General, and at- 
tended by a large suite of aides-de-camp. Among the dis- 
tinguished persons present at the ceremony, General Petit, 
Governor of the Invalides—* his hair white as snow, and 
his form bent with years” —was particularly noticed. M. 
de Ravignan, the brother-in-law of the deceased, was also 
resent. 

General Gourgaud is dead, after a lingering illness. He, 
too, was an old soldicr of the Empire, an aide de-camp of 
the Emperor, and subsequently of Louis Philippe, to whom 
he was warmly attached. Jlis devotedness to the house 
of Orleans threw a slight shadow on his position under the | 
régime of the nephew of his first and greatest master. He 
was buried on Wednesday at the Church of St. Thomas 
@Aquin with due pomp. 

The Moniteur of Wednesday has the following ad cap- 
tandwm announcement :—* The still increasing amount of 
cash in hand belonging to the Treasury has enabled the 
Minister of Finance to reimburse to the Bank of France 
26,000,000f,, on account of the 50,000,000f lent by the 
Bank, in March, 1548.” That sum was paid on the 26th 
instant. 

In the Moniteur of Thursday, decrees appeared appoint- 
ing Drouyn de T’Huys Minister for foreign Affairs; 
Magne for Public Works; Lefebvre Duruflé, Senator. 

M. Baroche is to take part in the business of the Council 
of Ministers. 

The Elector of Hesse Cassel having dispensed with the 
oath on the constitution, the Chambers have been opened. 
It is said, however, that as soon as the Hessian Govern- 
ment shall have got the grant of a loan of a quarter of a 
nillion sterling “ for the expense of restoring federal and 
constitutional order in the Electorate” the Chambers will 
be prorogued. 

Letters from Turin of the 24th instant state that Mi- 
nisters had met to consider th expediency of taking pro- 
ceedings against the signers of the declaration of the 
Episcopacy of Savoy against the Civil Marriage Bill. 
They, however, agreed that, as the bill had not yet re- 
ceived the sanction of the Senate or been promulgated by 
the King, it had not acquired a legal character, and that 
consequently bishops, as well as all other citizens, had a 
night to make known their opinion on its merits. 

General Guglielmo Pépe, celebrated in the wars of 
Italian independence, and now an exile, was lately passing 
through the town of St. Rimo (Piedmont). The national 
guard was desirous of paying him some publie mark of 
respect, but the Intendant of the town forbade any de- 
monstration. 

Mr. Moore, the British Consul at Ancona, has been 
very insultingly called to account by Monseigneur Amici, 
the Papal Governor of Ancona, for what the latter calls 
‘an infraction of the pratique regulations” in that port. 
Mr. Moore, it seems, had brought a friend on shore trom 
a Trieste steamer without the required Papal Consul’s visa, 
after vainly endeavouring to hunt up the proper autho- 
nities in the town, in order to get the slight irregularity 
rectified. The Correspondent of the Daily News writes, 
that his “Reverence has become the laughing stock of the 
op by se circulation of his letter, and the foreign con- 

S$ are disgusted at its tone.” 





Francis Joseph, Frederick 





We commend the following to the attention of our | 


ultra-Protestant ministry and their Exeter Hall supporters. 
It will test the sincerity of that Protestant zeal which we 
have hitherto found to be nothing better but bigotry at 
home and subsery ience abroad. We take the account 
textually from the Naples correspondence of the Daily 
sews :— 

Mr. Hamilton is an English Protestant schoolmaster, 


Who settled in Naples early in 1848, and opened a Pro- 


testant school for the instruction of English and Swiss | 
His establishment rapidly increased, and, there- | 


VS, 
fore, attracted the jealousy of the Ne apolitan ecclesiastical 
authorities, Not “being ‘able to treat Mr. Hamilton as 
they had treated the Swiss, he became the object of indirect 
annoyance. The police visited the parents” of his pupils, 
and endeavoured to influence 
With or dependence on 
Were induced to with 
— losing his 


government employment. Some 
lraw their children under fear of the 


appointment (engineer, for example) in 


—e Other Protestant parents, having less protection 
> im Sritish subjects, were equally intimidated; and by 


pa Mr. Hamilton's establishment was reduced to 
We — children of purely English parents. 
Uch was the state of things when Mr. Hamilton, a few 


' 


| 


such as had any connexion | 


dayssince,wascalled before the police, and told to shut up his 
school ; that the Government could no longer allow i 
testant school to exist in Naples. Mr. Hamilton replied, 
that he carried on his business of schoolmaster by right of 
treaty; that he had never offended the law, and would not 
— comply with the unjust demand of closing his 
school, 

Soon after this interview, the police suddenly entered 
the house of Mr. Hamilton, and turned out all the boys 
by force, some of whom, their parents not being in Naples, 
were positively in the streets, not knowing where to go. 
This unjustifiable act was immediately communicated to 
Sir W. Temple, who no doubt has taken immediate steps 
to protect Mr. Hamilton. It is a subject on which the 
home Government ought to express their opinion, if Bri- 
tish subjects are to be allowed to reside in Naples as 
traders or visitors. 

An extract of the treaty between her Majesty Queen 
Victoria and his Sicilian Majesty will at once discover the 
illegality practised towards Mr. Hamilton. 

“ Their dwellings (those of British subjects), warehouses, 
and all premises appertaining thereto, destined for pur- 
poses of residence or commerce, shall be respected. No 
arbitrary search of, or visit to, the houses of British sub- 
jects, and no arbitrary examination or inspection whatever 
of books, papers, or accounts of their por shall be made ; 
but such measures shall be executed only in conformity 
with the legal sentence of a competent tribunal.’—Article 
3. Treaty signed April 29, 1845. 

The entrance of the police, therefore, in Mr. Hamilton's 
house was a direct violation of the treaty, and the sudden 
expulsion of some dozen boys from their forms into the 
streets was an act of petty cruelty, worthy of the Neapo- 
litan police. 

If treaties are to be respected, now is the time to act; 
for should such offences be allowed to be passed over with- 
out ample apology and compensation, they will assuredly 
be repeated all over the world by such governments as that 
which now misrules the Two Sicilies. 








RAILWAY “ACCIDENTS.” 
THE BURNLEY VERDICT. 
THE jury before whom the circumstances of the railway 
accident at Burnley were investigated have returned 
the following verdict :-— 

“ We find that the four deceased lost their lives at the 
Burnley station of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
accidentally, in consequence of the return of the Goole ex- 
cursion train running into the siding instead of the main 
line connected with the East Lancashire Railway, and 
coming in contact with the buffers fixed in the masonry 
of the abutment of the bridge at the terminus of the said 
siding, thereby causing a violent concussion to those ear- 
riages at the head of the train, and the total demolition 
of the body of the carriage in which the deceased were 
found. The cause of the train being thus run on the 
siding the jury attribute to the points on the wooden 
bridge being closed when the train passed, which should 
otherwise have been opened to shunt the train on to the 
main line. It appears to the jury, from the evidence pro- 
duced, that there were only two guards, each working a 
brake, for this train, consisting of thirty-five carriages, and 
containing upwards of 1000 passengers, which they con- 
sider were quite inadequate to check the impetus of such 
a train descending an ineline; and that had more guards 
accompanied the train to work the brakes, or had the 
engines not been detached from the train, but their action 
had been reversed in descending the incline, the jury are 
decidedly of opinion this accident would have been, if not 
entirely prevented, very much less fatal in its consequences. 
The jury are unanimously agreed that the sole cause of 
this accident was owing to the deficiency of guards and 
pointsmen to let the train safely down the incline into the 
station, and to the employment of incompetent and irre- 
sponsible men, and to the want of order and discipline 
amongst the company’s servants generally, and the total 
absence of any responsible person to direct and superin- 
tend the safe arrival and unloading of the train; and they 
feel bound to state that the greatest negligence was dis- 
played by the executive officials of the railway company 
on this oceasion. It is the opinion of the jury there is 
great blame to be attached to the selection of carriages for 
this train—more particularly on account of their inequality 
in size and difference in the height above the rails to the 
centre of the buffers, as given in evidence. At the same 
time the jury wish to record that they had no opportunity 
of forming an opinion of their condition and construction, 
as the whole were removed before they were called upon 
to visit the station. In conclusion, the jury beg to sub- 
mit to the directors of this railway that in their opinion 
the siding into which the ordinary arrival trains run is 
fraught with danger, in consequence of being situated at 
the bottom of an incline, and terminating against a strong, 
dead buffer.” 

The Coroner inquired if their verdict as to death 
was “accidental.” 'Tbey replied in the affirmative. 
It is not easy, from the evidence upon which this 











verdict was founded, to make out a very clear account | 


of the affair. But this seems at least made out—that 


the points at which the train turned from its intended | 


| course were left by the regular pointsman in charge of | 


a man named Crabtree, who was not employed by the 
company, but was in the habit of relieving the regular 
officers, for the sake of what he could get casually by 
carrying passengers’ luggage. This Crabtree had again, 
for some reason which does not seem clear, left his post 
in the care of a man named Bridge, a blacksmith, who 


also was not employed by the company, and who was 


quite unaccustomed to so important a post. The en- 
| gine which brought the train was detached at the top 
of the incline, and preceded the train. When it came 


to the points turning off to the engine-house, which 
are a short distance from those at which Bridge was sta- 
tioned, the driver called out, “ Turn me into the shed.” 
Bridge, hearing this request, left the spot where he 
was standing, and went to the shed points and turned 
the engine into the shed. Before he could return to 
the other points, the train had begun to pass through. 
On this oceasion the train followed more closely upon 
the engine than is usual in such cases. As to the 
question whether the two guards were sufficient to 
manage the train, all the officers of the company who 
were examined agree that two are sufficient; but on 
the other hand, it is clear that the guard, Charles 
Smith, who had care of one of the breaks, when he 
found the train was going wrong, was unable to stop 
it, and that the other breaks were not used. With 
regard to the buffers of the carriages being of unequal 
height (those of the carriages in which the sufferers 
were seated being higher than those of the next), the 
guard stated that such an arrangement was decidedly 
dangerous, and that a slight check might make such a 
carriage rear up. 


A plan is proposed to ventilate railway 
fixing horizontal tubes, with bell mouths, to the 80 a8 
to catch the air when in motion, and direct it into the car- 
riage. The stream of air is to be directed by passing 
through wire gauge screens, while outward currents are 
produced by deflecting windows, composed by vertical 
panes of glass, so mounted as to turn in any way according 
to the direction of the train. 

A train of empty carriages and trucks, passing down the 
South Eastern Railway on Monday evening, was shunted 
on to the up line of rails at Headcome, to allow the down 
mail train to pass it, when the Paris tidal train from 
Folkestone came up. The driver of the latter train disre- 
garded the signals which indicated to him that he should 
stop, and ran into the stationary train with such force as 
to knock over two trucks on to the down line in front of 
the mail train. A double collision was thus caused. 
Several passengers were bruised and hurt but none killed. 

A collision took place on Wednesday week, at Stockston, 
on the Leeds Northern Railway, at the junction with the 
Clarence and Hartlepool Railway. Several persons were 
severely injured, two of whom have died. One of the lat- 
ter is Mr. Thomas Grainger, civil engincer, of Craig-park, 
who suffered a compound fracture of the right leg, which 
brought on mortification. An inquest was held on Mon- 
day, when it was proved that, in order to pass from the 
Clarence line to the Leeds Northern, the trains have to 
use the reverse lines of the former railway for some dis- 
tance, that is to say, the down trains have to pass along 
the up-line, and vice versd. In this wa: seem train 
and a goods train were approaching each other in opposite 
directions, both upon the down pair of rails. The passe: 
train had just entered the points in order to turn off to 
other line when the goods train met it, running into the 
tender, and making great havoe of the lug van and 
the three first carriages. As far as the evi can be 
consistently understood, there does not seem to be any 
blame to be imputed to the servants of the company. 


THE STOCKPORT RIOTS. 


THE inquiry before the magistrates was concluded on 
the part of the prosecution on Saturday. 

Some witnesses made charges against Michael Mur- 
ray and James “Lomas, two of the prisoners, the former 
among other things being accused of having said— 
“ We'll wash our hands in Protestant blood, and walk 
over their heads for stones ;”” but as both of them were 
discharged we have not given the evidence against 
them. 

Margaret Marlow testified that she saw the prisoner 
Samuel Preston breaking open the poor-box at the 

Jdgeley chapel, on thé night of the riot. He inserted 
his hand into the broken box, and afterward put it, 
closed, into his trousers pocket, she being unable to see 
whether he had anything in it. 

Theresa Arny saw Mark Gleave, another of the pri- 
soners, stirring up the fire outside the priest’s house. 
She saw him about two o'clock the next morning in 
Walker's-yard, Brook-street, with about twenty people, 
armed with truncheons, breaking into some cellars in- 
habited by Irish. They destroyed the furniture and 
dragged the men away, threatening to kill them if they 
did not go. 

Other witnesses were called, who proved nothing im- 





| portant, except that Hamlet Hulme and Mark Gleave 


were in the Edgeley chapel during the riot. 

The magistrates, after retiring for an hour and three 
quarters, determined that the following prisoners should 
be discharged, viz.:—Michael Murray, James Lomas, 
Peter Rowhottom, Henry Oliver, John Watson, Wil- 
liam Wood, and George Potts. Against the following 


| the magistrates were of opinion that a case was made 


out, which they would have to answer :—Patrick 
O’Hara, James Finn, Michael M‘Dermott, Thomas 
Garvey, James Walsh, Thomas Murphy, Patrick Naugh- 


| ten, Thomas Ferney, George Pell, Samuel Royle, Henry 


Rhodes, William Buttrey, Mark Gleave, Henry Ashton, 
Thomas Edwards, John Slater, Samuel Preston, Tho- 
mas Walker, Joseph Birch, Samuel Williamson, and 
Thomas Gardner. As to George Parry and Hamlet 
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Hulme, they were willing to take any evidence they 
might have to offer in their defence. 

Mr, Gibson reserved the defence on behalf of his 
clients. The court was adjourned till Wednesday, 
when other witnesses were heard, and Royle and Rhodes 
were discharged. 


CAPTAIN AARON SMITH; OR, A “CAPITAL 
COACHMAN.” 


Captain Aaron Situ, of 8, Stafford-street, Piccadilly, 
described as having commanded his own ships, but living 
at present as a private gentleman, was summoned before 
Alderman Humphery, charged with the following assault 
upon an omnibus-driver :— 

George Hoby, driver, No. 4014, on one of the city Atlas 
omnibuses, running between London-bridge Railway- 
station and St. John’s Wood, said: On Monday week last, 
the 19th of July, IT was driving up Holborn-hill. Captain 
Smith was driving a four-wheeled phacton before me at a 
very slow pace. I asked him to go on or pull on one side, 
as the road was very slippery. He stood up in the phaeton, 
and asked me if I was speaking to him, and then, giving 
the reins to his friend, he commenced laying on to me with 
the horsewhip. I asked him why he did it, and he then 
drew up his vehicle to my left, and said, “ D—n your eyes, 
T'll tell you what I did it for.” I called for the police, 
when he repeated the same violent expression, and said, 
“Tl give you police,” and he layed into me again with 
the horsewhip. I’m a good whip myself, but from the 
manner in which he used his, I think he must be a capital 
eoachman. (Laughter.) He then drew the phaecton round 
into Bartlett’s-buildings, and I followed to ask for his 
name and address. He then offered to fight me, but I 
refused, and he struck me, and, kicking up my hat, said, 
“Take that, you d——d English dog;” and from that | 
thought he was a Frenchman, but his appearance is not 
like one. (Laughter.) He promised to give the police- 
man his name and address, so I drove on, and took out a 
summons against him. 

Cross-examined by Captain Smith: I might have run | 
against your phaeton, but not until you stopped. I did 
not call you a tailor; nor did I offer to thrash you; I did 
not attempt to strike you with my whip, for you twitched 
it out of my hand when you first began horsewhipping 
me. 

Mr. J. Egan, a merchant, of 24, Abchurch-lane, said: I | 
was on the outside of the omnibus, seated on the box by 
the side of the driver. I heard the driver ask the de- 
fendant (Captain Smith) to go on or pull on one side. | 
Captain Smith pulled up suddenly, and the pole of the 
omnibus touched the iron-work of the phaeton behind, and 
merely turned the box seat over. Captain Smith immme- 
diately stood up, and threatened to horsewhip the driver ; 
upon which I advised him to be careful in what he did, as 
he might strike those he did not wish to touch. He then 
said “Oh, you d— scoundrel, T'll horsewhip the whole 
lot of you,” there being at that time several other gentle- 
men on the box beside myself. He then pulled a little on 
one side, and struck at the driver sopentedly with his whip. 
He then pulled round to the near side of the road, and 
again applied the whip about the driver’s head and face 
in a very violent manner. 

Cross-examined by Captain Smith: Tam accustomed to 
drive. I am sure the driver did not attempt to pass you; 
and if he had, there would not have been room. Ie did 
not strike your vehicle until you drew up, and then very 
slightly. 

Mr. Cecil Harvey corroborated the testimony of the last 
witness and the complainant, and added that it was he that 
advised the latter to get down and obtain the Captain's 
name and address. 

Mr. Alexander Stuart, of Cambridge-square, gave evi- 
dence to the same effect, and added, that it was the most 
savage attack, on the part of Captain Smith, he had ever 
witnessed. 

Alderman Humphery observed that, as far as he could 
see, the Captain appeared to have treated the driver as 
though he was one of the men under his command. 

Captain Smith said the Alderman had not heard the 
whole of the case, yet— . 

Alderman Humphery said, certainly not; he was not 
giving his decision, but only an opinion upon the evidence 
as it then stood, and he was now prepared to hear Cuptain 
Smith in his defence. 

Captain Smith then said that the driver of the omnibus 
twice struck the phaeton before he (Captain Smith) stopped 
or took any notice of it, and then he certainly did threaten 
to horsewhip him if he did it again. He heard some 
chatling going on among the gentlemen on the box at his 
expense. He also heard them advising the driver to get 
down and give him (Captain Smith) a thrashing, as he 
was only a tailor. He (Captain Smith) then asked the 
gentlemen to come down, and offered to thrash any one 
of them, whereupon the driver got down and followed him 
into Bartlett’s-buildings. He then struck the driver, who 
called out, like a cur as he was, and said, “Oh, L did not 
come down to fight.” Captain Smith then said, “ Did you 
not? D—n your eyes, then, what brought you down at 
all? Your place is up there” (pointing to the omnibus). 
He further alleged, that although he had applied the whip 
as the complainant stated, it could not hurt much, as it 
was only a small phaecton whip—a mere rat’s tail. 

Mr. Robert Tatt, of Grove-cottage, Hampstead, was 
then called for the defence, and confirmed the statement 
made by the Captain, and at the same time corroborated 
many of the facts mentioned by the complainant. He 
also saw the parties sparring in Bartlett’s-buildings, but 
could not describe exactly what took place, as he was some 
distance off at the time. 

Alderman Humphery said it was a very wanton and 
unprovoked assault, and if the case were sent to the ses- 
sions the consequences to Captain Smith might be very 
serious. However, in this instance it was his intention to 


fine him 40s. for the assault, and order him to be mulct in | 











| applied to Tripe, who had engaged to procure him a 


ing medical attendance, a pint of porter a day, and a 
| sometimes expressed suspicions, but had always been 


| about the members of the Company, and had been told 


the expenses of 6s. for two summonses, 5s. for the driver's 
loss of time, and 2s. for the damage to his hat; all of 
which were immediately paid by Captain Smith, who said 
he only regretted one of the gentlemen on the omnibus 
did not come down instead of the driver, for they encou- 
raged him (the driver) to commit a most shameful and 
cowardly attack upon him (Captain Smith). 

Alderman Humphery reminded Captain Smith that the 
witnesses for the complainant were all gentlemen of the 
highest respectability, and ought not, therefore, to be 
spoken of so lightly as Captain Smith had done. 

Captain Smith said, “they might be gentlemen, but he 
very much doubted it,” and he then left the court, but, so 
far from being dissatisfied with the decision, on reaching 
the outside of the court entrance he expressed himself to 
the effect that he fully expected to have been fined 107, 
hut at all events (the law limiting the penalty to 57.) he 
had 37. to spend, and concluded by cordially inviting the 
driver to adjourn with him to a neighbouring tavern to 
partake of a friendly glass with him—an honour which the 
complainant prudently declined, fearing, with the Cap- 
tain’s excitable temperament, and having come off, as he 
said, “so cheaply,” that another breach of the peace might 
occur. 





“MR. MONTAGUE TIGG” REDIVIVUS. 
Tue case of the Australian Gold Mining and Emigra- 
tion Company, which was mentioned in last week's 
Leader, was again brought before Sir Robert Carden 
on Saturday, on which occasion Lord Kilworth, Mr. 
Rushton Reed, and Major Hawkes, who were named 
in the prospectus as directors, as well as Mr. Dawson, 
who was nained as solicitor to the Company, were pre- 


sent; and all of them denied having any knowledge of 
the affair. 

Henry Graham Moutague and C, Julius Tripe, who 
had acted as clerks for the Company, were charged 
with having defrauded several persons of sums of 
money. 


John Jones, a farmer, stated that, being desirous to 
emigrate, his notice had been attracted by advertise- 
ment at No. 6, Austinfriars, and he had accordingly 


He had been to see the Cami/la, the 
first mate of which vessel had told him that the ship 
had been looked at by the Company. He afterwards 
paid a deposit of 11/7. to Tripe, and took a receipt for 
the sum. 


passage for 22/. 


He had seen a bill of the Company promis- 


He had 


bottle of wine every week during the voyage. 


told by Tripe, “ It’s all right.” He had once inquired 
that “there was a company, and they sat on ‘Tuesdays 
and Fridays.” 

A lad, named James Abraham Thorne, had been en- 





He said he had hever 
written letters calling the directors together. 
he had been engaged the Company had had three 
offices. A great many persons had called at the offices 
about shipping, but he had never seen or heard of Lord 
Kilworth. In reply to Sir Robert Carden, he said he 
had never taken cash to the Commercial Bank of Lon- 
don (the bank named in the prospectus), and he did not 
think any one else from the office had ever been there. 

Sir Robert Carden said it had been ascertained that 
they never had had a shilling at that bank. The alder- 
man read a prospectus, which was without a list of 
directors, and he said it was very probable that the 
prospectus containing the names was kept for those 
who were likely to become dupes; while the other 


gaged by Tripe as a clerk. 


Since 


might be circulated in all cases with impunity. 
Another lad, named Denham, had been engaged as a 
clerk. He had never received his wages, and there 
was owing to him 17/. or 18/7. He had frequently 
seen passengers come to the office, and pay down their 
He had himself seen 380/. or 40/, paid at 
time, and had heard many clamouring for their money 


money. 


Those who complained generally had their money back 
from Tripe and Montague. 

A clerk of Messrs. Willis and Co., the ship-br« kers 
to the ship Camilla, stated that he had lad some ne- 
gotiations with Tripe and Montague, with a view to 
their chartering the Camil/a, but no arr: 
effected. No person was ever authorized, on behalf of 
the Australian Gold Mining and Emigration Compan 
to engage passengers on board the Camilla. 





vemnent wits 


Another charge was made against Tripe.by James 
Gowland, who had applied at the offices of the Coim- | 
pany for a passage for his nephew to Australia. He | 
had been told by Tripe that they had a very nice ship 
bound for Australia, called the Medicis. He wished 
to keep his money till the vessel was ready, but Tripe 
said he must pay at once, or the place would not be 
kept. He accordingly paid 9/., being half the price of 
being at the same 
that if the vessel did not sail the money would be re- 
turned. 

The broker to the ship Medicis proved that Tripe 
had no authority to engage passengers for that vessel. 
The receipt for the 9/, had been signed by Tripe for the | 


a steerage passage ; time ussured, 


charterers. He said he had had a long negotiation 


with Montague as to chartering the vessel, but that j 
had been broken off for want of a guarantee, “4 
Sir Robert Carden considered that no cases could 
proved with greater clearness than those we have abov, 
related. He should commit the prisoners for trial . 
the conclusion of the next day’s examination, He de. 
clared that all whose names had appeared upon the 
prospectus as directors — ee exonerated from 

imputation or suspicion, The prisoners were 
for a week. a 





A TRAGEDY OF “REMORSE.” 
An Trish pedlar, named Christopher Smith, has 
arrested, accused of murdering George Bush, in Decem, 
ber last, at Priston, a village near Bath. Smith, ie 
apprehended by Mr. Hughes, chief of the Bath Police 
said he should make a clean confession of it, and then 
told Mr. Hughes as follows :— 

“JT was at the public-house, and at the time sell; 
lucifers and other little things. I had half a pint of beer 
and I saw the man | murdered pull out his purse, which 
tempted me. I followed him from the public-house unti] 
he went two or three fields over a stile, and when he got 
seventy or eighty yards, I tripped him up with my foot, 
He fell on the back of his head, and called out ‘Murder? 
very loudly, and said to me, ‘Do you want to murder me? 
I replied to him ‘Yes.’ The prisoner, then looking at 
his arms, said, ‘I was then much stronger and more ae. 
tive than Lam now, and I held him a few minutes, and 
drew my knife across his throat two or three times, and he 
never moved afterwards. There was not much struggling 
as it was soon over. | knelt on him, and when I was on 
him the blood came over me, and I tore up some d 
stuffed it into the cut. 1 then took his purse, but did not 
get more than seven or eight shillings. I thought he had 
more, or it would not have happened. I am sorry for it, 
It was a cold-blooded deed, and one of the worst ‘murders 
that ever was done. I slept in a cart-house that night, 
and in barns and under haystacks ever since; but where. 
ever T was T could not rest, as I saw the man. It was g 


dreadful thing to have on the mind, and I am perfectly 
prepared to die for it.” 


Smith was brought before the magistrates at Bath, 
on Saturday, on which oecasion the following evidence 
was brought forward. Two persons proved that they 
found the body lying near a footpath in a field, on the 
morning after the murder. One described it as having 
the throat cut from ear to ear, the wound being stuffed 
with grass, The pockets were turned inside out, ap- 
parently by a hand with blood upon it. George Bush 
had been seen at the “ Ring of Bells” public-honse, at 
Priston, on the night before; one man saw him put 
his hand into his pocket, and heard money rattle. The 
landlady saw there on the same evening a man whom 
she thought was Smith. 

A servant said that a man came to the house of her 
master, at Priston, on the day of the murder, with a 
basket of needles, pins, and laces. She knew him well 
by sight, and identified Sinith as the man. A labourer 
had seen a man, whom he believed to be the prisoner, 
about eight o'clock on the morning after the murder, 
sitting on a bank by the road-side, near the “ King of 
Bells,” wiping his shoes with a piece of paper. Amn 
Bateman saw the prisoner about ten o'clock on the 
same morning, on the road from Priston, about a mile 
and a half nearer to Bath than the place where he was 
seen by the last witness. A woman was with him, 
and was doing something to the front of his shirt, upon 
which the witness saw some spots of blood. She 
stopped to see what was going on, and the woman said 
—** What the devil are you looking at ?” 

A surgeon stated, that the throat was cut from ear 
to ear, the wound going through to the spine. He 
thought this wound must have taken several cuts from 
asharp instrument to produce it. This witness ex- 
mnined the hands of the prisoner, and found the sear 
of a cut on the fore-finger of the left hand. Hughes 
here stated that the prisoner had told him that he had 
got his finger bit in holding back the head of the 
victim. 

As the magistrates were consulting whether they 
should call more witnesses, the prisoner called out,— 
“© You have evidence enough, gentlemen, to hang twenty 
men, without having any more.” He said he had no- 
thing more to sity. ; 

lie was committed for trial for the Wilful Murder 
of George Bush. 

CHILD MURDERS. 

A WoMAN, named Louisa Walborn, was tried on Friday 
week at the Dorchester assizes for the wilful murder 
of her child. 

Mary Ann Sheppicke, who admitted, on cross ral 
wnination, that her past life had been decidedly “i- 
correct” in various particulars, stated that Walborn 
had come to live at her house early in the present year, 
being at that time pregnant. Abont ten weeks after 
that time the prisoner was easily delivered of a fine 
male child. She was left alone with her infant. Jn 
about half an hour Sheppick, being in an adjoining 
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yom, heard the infant scream twice, and called out— 
« What is the matter with the baby ?” The prisoner 
said, “ sick.” Another scream. To a second inquiry, 
he mother said it was in a “kind of fit,” and might be 
better again. The daughter of the witness then fetched 
the child, and its lips were seen to be black, and its 
mouth all burnt. The witness went to the mother, 
and asked what she had done to the child. She said 
che had done nothing. No other person could have 

into the room. There was a window which could 
easily have been opened by any one in the bed. Wal- 
porn had brought a little box with her, which at the 
time of her confinement she requested to have put up 
in the window. 

The daughter of the last witness said, that she heard 
the child scream, and on going into the room she found 
the mother had turned her face towards the wall, the 
child being between her and the wall. The child’s 
mouth was black. It died between ten and eleven the 
next morning. 

Mrs. Hinde, the midwife, confirmed the statement 
as to the birth of the child. She was fetched by the 
last witness, and, on examining the child, found its 
mouth burnt, and white in the inside. There was a 
black mark on the lip, as if a bottle had rested on it. 
The mouth looked as if it had been burnt with oil of 





vitriol. The mother denied that she had given any- | 


When charged with giving it oil 
Oil of vitriol is used by 


thing to the child. 
of vitriol, she said nothing. 


laundresses. 


A policeman had searched Walborn’s room, but had | 


found nothing. 


which, he said, must have been thrown from the win- 
dow. The hedge was very much burnt above where 
the bottle was found. 

Dr. Allen had examined the child. He found it 
breathing with great difficulty, and suffering great 
pain, There was a dark-brown mark on the side of 
the upper lip, and the tongue was much swollen ; the 
child could not swallow. The hands and feet 
livid. There were brown spots on the dress of the 
child. At the post morfem examination the body 
bore no marks of violence. The mucous membrane 
was corroded, the gullet blackened in the 
the stomach empty and contracted—dark and brown 
in colour, and inflamed. He believed that death had 
been caused by oil of vitriol, of which substance he 
found distinct traces on the tongue. He had found 
concentrated oil of vitriol in the bottle which had been 
picked up by the policeman. 

One witness, who had known Walborn for sixteen 
years, testified to her kindness to her other children. 

The jury returned a verdict of Not Guilty. 

Some women outside the Court were heard saying— 
“Tl get rid of my young —— next time ;” “ We 
need not care what we do now.” 


were 


centre, 


In a private road below the window | 


. 0 P Gag | 
he had found a cork and a bottle with some liquid in it, | ws i 1 
; | | Jenson, William, John Elliott, Ocean Child, Samuel Robin- 





| the present 


| 


| that this clause required alteration. 


This is the most barbarons case we ever read, and | 


the most unaccountable verdict ever recorded. 

Catherine Brooke, aged thirty-three years, who is 
deseribed as in the reports, as “a well-dressed, good- 
looking woman,” was tried on Tuesday, at the Maid- 
stone assizes, for the wilful murder of her child. 

She was lodging with Martha Brown, the wife of a 
fisherman at Gravesend, who had no suspicion of any- 
thing being wrong with her. One morning Brooke, 
on coming down stairs, complained that she had been 
very ill in the night. Soon after, Mrs. Brown went 
up to the room, and found the bed vy ‘ry untidy. As 
she was putting the clothes straight, she saw the end 
of ashawl hanging out from under the bed, and on 
putting her hand underneath she felt what seemed to 
her to be the body of a child. She was so frightened 
that she left the room immediately. Brooke then ad- 
mitted that she had had a child, and that she had 
destroyed it. She wanted to have her things and go 
at once; but Mrs. Brown would not permit her to do 
al Brown soon after came in ; and then the mother 
denied that the child had been born alive. A police- 
man was then sent for, and Brooke was given in charge. 
About four o'clock in the afternoon Mrs. Brown, on 
patsing the room, heard something like the wheezing 
of achild. The babe was taken out from under the 
bed, and was found to be alive. It lived till the 
hight of the foll wing Saturday. Brooke seemed to 
show affection for the child when it was brought to 
her. She alw | 
and appeared very kind to Mrs. Brown's children. 

This statement was confirmed by th polices 
4 medical man who was called in when the 
found to be alive. The latter stated, that there were 
some slight marks about the infant’s neck, as from 
the Pressure of finger-nails. The child suffered con- 
vulsive fits during the two days preceding its death. 
. Were severe bruises on the back of the head, 
ue as he thought must have been occasioned by 

t blows ; and these injuries he thought were the 


man and 


baby was 





ays seemed to be a well-disposed woman, | 


| to economy ; 





cause of death. Another medical man, however, thought 
these bruises might have been occasioned by a fall. 
The jury returned a verdict of Not Guilty. 





WRECKERS IN THE THAMES. 


Tue schooner Renown, bound to London from Alloa, went 
ashore on the Nore Sand, on Saturday night, and settled 
down. The master, for his own safety, took to the boat 
and went ashore at Sheerness, with his crew. The mate, 
with some of the men, returned to the vessel the next day, 
and set to work to lighten the ship in order to get her off. 
They were joined, after some time, by a large body of men, 
in ten or twelve boats, from Southend, as it is said, who 
came professedly to render assistance. Soon, however, 
they displayed their real character, by cutting away right 
and left with their axes, in spite of the remonstrances of 
the mate, who was powerless against their superior num- 
bers. Their proceedings were disturbed after a time by 
the appearance of a steamer from Sheerness coming to the 
rescue, and they made off to the Essex shore. Two of their 
boats were captured, with some of the plunder from the 
schooner. But when the steamer had returned to Sheer- 
ness, the wreckers again came down on the hapless vessel, 
and continued their pillage till they were driven off by the 
approach of another steamer with a more numerous force. 

Another account has been given of this transaction, ac- 
cording to which, the supposed wreckers were working for 
the benefit of those interested in the ship, and that all that 
they removed of the eargo was sately deposited with the 
receiver of droits at Southend. It is stated, that they pro- 
duced a certificate of such deposit to the oflicers of the 
Wildfire, one of the steamers sent out to disperse them. 
Some of the boatmen have issued a document in vindication 
of their character, signed by George Myall, master of the 
New Dart, and Abraham Robinson, master of the Ham- 
burgh, for themselves, and Thomas Robinson, master of 
the Susannah, William Robinson, Four Brothers, John 


son, Nancy, William Frost, Assistance, Henry Absalom, 
Mary. 

There seems to be some mistake about the matter. The 
officer of Southend, in his report, records the amount of 


| salvage brought in by the boatmen. 





HOPE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE AND 
HONESTY GUARANTEE SOCIETY. 


Ay extraordinary general meeting of this society was held 
at the Society’s offices, 4, Princes-street, Bank, Henry 
Morgan Vane, Esq., in the chair. 

The Chairman said that the business before the meeting 
was to consider the propriety of adding two directors to 
board. The society had been formed upon 
certain conditions, fully stated and set forth in the com- 
pany’s deed of settlement, drawn up by able hands, and 
duly approved by the registrar under the Joint-Stock 
Companies Act, 7th and 8th Viet. ¢. 110. He then read 
the Sist clause, which limits the number of directors to 
ten, and proceeded to say that his brother directors, the 
general manager, and himself, concurred in the opinion 
The power of alter- 
ing the deed, even in the least degree, rests entirely with 
the shareholders and proprietors, the majority of whom 
present and voting must decide the question submitted to 
them. The question to be submitted is, to consider the pro- 
priety of adding two directors to the present number. He 
would now mention how this question had arisen. Amongst 
the list of shareholders who have duly paid the 1/. per share 
into the bankers’ hands, and which amounts to upwards of 
5,0001. so paid in, they are fortunate enough to number 
two gentlemen—one, Mr. Hy. P. Hope, who had sub- 
scribed for 200 shares, and the other, Dr. Wheelwright, 
for 150 shares. These gentlemen had taken a great in- 
terest in the undertaking, and it had struck his brother 
directors and himself, and he trusted the proprietary 
would agree with them, that, by adding these two gentle- 
men to the direction, they would strengthen their present 
position with the public, and improve their investments. 
It was after many preliminary meetings, held on the eve 
of the last and commencement of the present year, that 
they had organized the society ; and as soon as complete 
registration was effected, the board, being then legally 
constituted, held their first meeting on the 23rd of April 
last, a period of only three months, since which the follow- 
ing are the results. They had appointed 652 first-class 
medical advisers over the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. They had established 255 local and pro- 


| vineial agents, composed of individuals whose characters 


have been thoroughly investigated, many of whom had 
identified themselves with the interests of the society by 
insuring their own lives and becoming members. They 
had been favoured with 131 proposals for assurance, for 
sums amounting to 28,950/., of which 70 have been actually 
completed, and the remainder are either now waiting our 
consideration or for further information. In the forma- 
tion of the establishment they paid the strictest attention 
all matters required for it having been con- 
tracted for under competition. In conclusion, he moved 
that the 8lst clause be altered, and that the number of the 
directors be twelve, and that we add the names of Henry 
Philip Hope, Esq., and Dr. Wheelwright, to the list of 
directors, and we leave it to you to decide whether the 
clause shall be altered accordingly, and those names 
added. 

Dr, James Wm. Massie, LL.D., seconded the resolution, 
which was then carried wnanimously. 

In answer to a question from a shareholder, 

The Chairman stated, that the call of 17. per share upon 
2,035 had heen actually paid into the hands of the society's 
bankers ; that the greater part of that sum had been em- 
ployed in the purchase of India bonds, which now remained 
in the bankers’ custody, as appeared by their letters lying 
on the table, That the interest, at 57. per cent., would be cal- 


culated up to the 25th December next, and that the share- 
holders would receive on the 1st of Jan next; but 
that for the future it would be caleulated up to 24th June 
and 25th December, and be payable on the Ist July and 
1st January in each year. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Louis Kossuth arrived with his wife at Liverpool on 
Sunday from New York, by the Africa. It was pub- 
licly given out at New York that he would go by the 
Washington, but he afterwards took his passage on 
board the Africa under the name of Smith. He threw 
off his incognito, however, some time before the end of 
the voyage. 





Colonel Bruen, who was attacked with serious illness on 
Saturday evening, is now said to be out of danger. 


A bust of Lord Denman, executed by Christ ue Moor, 
will in a few days be placed in the hall of the Law Insti- 
tution. 

General Gourgaud, formerly aide-de-camp to the Em- 
peror Napoleon, died in Paris on Friday week, after a long 
illness. 

Mr. Macaulay has become so ill from a chest complaint, 
that he has yet been unable to visit his constituents, al- 
though he was to have met them on Friday week. 


The Globe informs us, that within a few hours of the 
Liverpool return, the Secretary of the Treasury has en- 
gaged Mr. Edwin James, Q.C., and two other counsel to 
detend his seat. 

Mr. Daneuft, the Conservative member for Oldham, died 
on Tuesday, of English Cholera, at his country-house, at 
Frodsham, Cheshire, after two days’ i 


The Cambridge Independent Press announces that the 
Bishop of Ely has ordered the Rev. J. T. Bennett, M.A., 
Rector of Chevely, near Newmarket, to hold i 
service in his church on every saint’s day throughout the 
year, in compliance with the request of some of his Puseyite 
parishioners. 

Mrs. Chisholm held a group meeting of pve Se 
grants to Australia on Monday night, at the British Insti- 
tution in Cowper-street, City-road. She said the ship 
Chalmers would leave the London Docks on Sunday. 
Another ship was about to proceed from Southampton and 
another from Cork, this being the first to sail from Ireland 


under this system of emigration. 


Mr. H. G. Liddell, the new member for South Nor- 
thumberland, appeared on Thursday week, among a crowd 
of Sir George Grey's party, in front of the Star Inn, Aln- 
wick. A ~ was thrown up in the crowd and fell harm- 
lessly upon Mr. Liddell, but he forthwith took vengeance 
on the first who came to hand, savagely attacking him with 
a stick. Mr. Ross, the victim, intends, we are told, to take 
legal proceedings against Mr. Liddell for the assault. 


Mr. Alexander Hamilton, in a letter to the Times, pub- 
lished on Wednesday, states {the following fact. He went 
to Thomastown on Friday week, accompanied by Mr. 
Henry A. Herbert, and in passing through the streets 
came upon a large mob whom 8 nt Shee was address- 
ing from a window. They p quietly along till the 
Sergeant shouted out “Groans for the enemies of the 
church.” They were immediately attacked with sticks and 
stones, while the Sergeant waved his hat and cheered 
lustily. Their hats were broken and they received many 
blows, and the house in which they at length took refuge 
was beset by the mob for above anhour. On i 
again into contact with the same crowd, Mr. Hamilton, 
although in the company of a respected magistrate and 
deputy lieutenant of the county, was attacked with stones 
att mud with such fury that an escort of dragoons was re- 
quired to conduct him safely out of the town. Sergeant 
Shee denies point blank the whole accusation! 





The Cork Reporter states, that the fleet left Queenstown 
on Tuesday, hinting that its departure was ordered by way 
of revenge of the defeat of the Derbyites in the city and 
county at the late elections. 

A meeting of the Manchester Committee and exhibitors 
of the Exhibition of 1851 have decided that the medals 
and jurors’ reports which are to be presented to the Man- 
chester exhibitors, shall be publicly distributed. 

A large and important body of the electors of Tyne- 
mouth have determined to investigate thoroughly the cir- 
cumstances of the late return of the Tory candidate. Im- 
portant disclosures are said to have already taken place. 

The Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury 
have given permission to the authorities of the Customs to 
sanction the following officers of Her Majesty's 31st Regi- 
ment, now stationed at Clare Castle, Lreland, receiving one 
or two of Colonel Colt’s revolving pistols, under the esta- 
blished regulations, viz. :—Captain Swaffield, Captain Red- 
der, Lieutenant Ball, Lieutenant Bytheria, Ensign Lytton, 
Ensign Provost, and Assistant-surgeon Atkinson. Their 
Lordships have also sanctioned permission being given for 
Lieutenant Patterson, of the Coast Guard, stationed at 
Cromarty, to receive a pair of Colonel Colt’s revolving pis- 
tols for his use. 





Preparations are being made to form a submarine tele- 
graph between Harwich and Holland, and another 


between Dover and Ostend. 


The masons employed on the Pensher Branch Railway 
struck on Monday, and obtained an advance of their wages 
to four shillings a-day. 

Captain Williams, Inspeetor of Prisons, for the Home 
District, has certified the fitness of the cells in the new 
House of Correction for the City of London at Holloway, 
“with the exception of the eighteen set apart for the re- 





fractory.” 
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A communication was received on the same occasion 
from the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
to obtain the assistance of the parish in ing water- 
troughs in different parts of the parish for the use of dogs. 
A resolution was come to with a view to carrying out this 
suggestion. 

A prospectus has been issued advertising the formation 
of a new association for the performance of sacred and 
classical music, both of the ancient and modern schools. 
The concerts are to be held at Exeter-hall, and are not to 
consist exclusively of sacred music, the programmes in- 
cluding cantatas and such compositions. Mr. Benedict is 
to be the conductor. 

The annual general assembly of the company of proprie- 
tors of Drury-lane theatre took place on Saturday in the 
saloon. The report of the general committee stated that, 
in consequence of Mr. Bunn having declined to continue 
his lease from June last, they had been unable to meet the 
current expenses of the season, while the lessee remained 
unremunerated for his outlay. The receipts for the year, 
including a balance of 2151. 6s. 4d. from the former season, 
had been 3,492/. 14s. 11d., and the payments 3,438/. Os. 6d., 
leaving a balance of 54/. 14s. 5d. in the hands of the 
treasurer. 

A special general meeting of the friends and subscribers 
to the Orphan Working School, which was established in 
1758, was held on Wednesday, in the offices of the institu- 
tion, Ludgate-hill, for the purpose of taking into con- 
sideration the terms of a proposed enfranchisement of the 
copyhold property of the corporation at Haverstock-hill ; 
and also to consider the agreement entered into by the 
corporation for building upon the City-road estate. Mr. 
Coombs, who presided, stated that Lord Southampton, to 
whom the Hampstead property belonged, had promised 
to present to the charity the sum of 250 guineas, Pr which 
he was to have the privilege of always having one child in 
the school. The report stated that there were at the pre- 
sent time in the school 171 boys, and 87 girls. 


A vestry meeting of the ratepayers in the parish of St. 
Martin’s in-the-Fields, was held on Saturday evening, to 
decide upon levying an additional rate, for the purpose of 
assisting the paupers in emigrating. Mr. C. Cochrane, 
with a body of noisy followers, seems to have done his 
best to disturb the meeting, and to hinder its proceedings. 
The motion for making a rate of one penny in the pound 
for this p », was supported by Mr. Ridgway. It was 
denounced by Mr. Russell as “a rascally scheme,” for the 
purpose of establishing an extra rate. An amendment, to 
the effect that the means already supplied by the Act of 
Parliament were sufficient, was put and lost. Mr. Cochrane 
then proposed another amendment, consisting mainly of 
vituperation against the guardians for their treatment of 
the paupers. He then indulged in a fierce tirade against 
the guardians, complaining, among other things, of the 
becol provided for the paupers. This accusation seems to 
have been in some degree acquiesced in, the fact being 
attributed to the hot weather. After some discussion, in 
which, in answer to a charge that bean flour was one of 
the ingredients of the pauper bread, a guardian asserted 
that bean flour was dearer than wheaten, the chairman re- 
fused to put the amendment, pronouncing it to be libel- 
lous. The original motion was put, but a poll was de- 
manded, On Tuesday, Mr. Cochrane poeta h a meeting 
in St. Martin’s-lane, when resolutions, condemning the 

lan of the guardians, were passed. The result of two 
day’s poll gave, for the rate, 807 ; against it, 221. Friday's 
poll will not be known until Saturday. 

The church of St. Giles, Camberwell, was pillaged, on 
Monday night, the robbers entering by means of a water- 

ut. They carried away an altar cover worth thirty 
guineas, as well as the velvet from the pulpit, and various 
cushions. 

A cloth warehouse, belonging to Mr. Joshua Barker, at 
Mirfield, Yorkshire, was broken into early on Friday 
morning, and was plundered of cloth of the value of above 
1007. The robber had cut a hole in the door, and un- 
fastened it by putting his arm through. He went so 
coolly to work that he selected the best cloth on the 
establishment. 

Two garotte robberies took place in Leeds on Sunday 
morning within a very short interval of time and space, 
and committed, to all appearances, by the same persons. 
They were found concealed under some loose hay in a field, 
shortly after the deed. One of the victims sustained severe 
injuries from blows about the head and face, as well as 
from strangulation. 

Thomas Collins appeared again before Mr. Arnold on 
Tuesday. Several more charges were made against him, 
of having obtained portraits, and converted them into 
money, but on account of the lapse of time after the 
offences had been committed, only one of them could be 
maintained. A letter which he had written to obtain one 
portrait contained the following passage :—*‘ Mr. Collins is 
much in want of a specimen of alady’s portrait, in his new 
work of ‘The Female Aristocracy of the reign of Queen 
Victoria.’ Mr. C. tried for the Nepaulese Ambassador, but 
— too late when he “abel from the north, as his 
excellency sat elsewhere.” He was remanded for another 
week. 

At a meeting of the Marylebone Vestry, held on Satur- 
day, a complaint was made by Mr. Row, that he had ap- 
, Y . . . . 
plied at the workhouse to obtain admission for two ou 
of the ages of eleven and thirteen years respectively, whose 
parents had absconded. It was Sinton ten and eleven 
o'clock in the evening when he made the application. He 
had great difficulty in getting them to open the door; he 
could see neither the master nor the matron, but sixpence 
was sent down to find the children a night’s lodging. The 
chairman stated that a rigid enquiry should be made into 

the facts of the case. 

Two girls, of 17 or 18 years of age, on their way to New- 
castle, were seeking for a night’s lodging in Leeds between 
two and three o’clock on Friday morning, when they were 
met by two policemen, Payne and Outhwaite, who asked 





them if they had any money to pay for lodgings. One of 
the girls gave Outhwaite sixpence and some coppers, ex- 
pecting that he would find them a lodging. The man, how- 
ever, walked off, while his companion, Payne, “ leathered” 
the girls away, as they expressed it. On complaint bein, 
made to the superintendent, the men were both Sotenael 
from their office, and were ordered to be taken before the 
magistrates. These facts being proved, the Mayor ex- 
pressed great disgust at their offence, and sentenced them 
to ten days imprisonment in the House of Correction, 
regretting that he could not inflict a heavier punishment. 
The Mayor said he would make an order to assist the girls 
to proceed to Newcastle by railway. 

William Chappell, a policeman employed by the North 
Western Railway Company, who was stationed at the north 
end of the Kilsby tunnel, near Rugby, when a collision 
took place some time ago, was tried at the Coventry assizes 
for the manslaughter of Thomas Williams. There is in 
use at this iamadl a special telegraph, by which the officers 
at cach end signal to each other when a train has entered 
or left, and it is the duty of each to prevent another train 
entering, until the road is clear. In this case a luggage 
train had come into collision with a ballast train in the 
tunnel, and had caused the death ofone man. The prisoner 
maintained that he had received the signal, “ train out,” 
while the other policeman swore he had not given it. It 
was suggested that the apparent signal might have been 
caused by electricity, there having been a thunderstorin at 
the time. 

Sound beams of mulberry wood have been found in the 
ruins of Nineveh. They are supposed to be upward of 
2500 years old. 

A fire broke out on Saturday at the store-house of the 
South Eastern Railway Company at Ashford. The whole 
of the store-house, with all the property in it was destroyed. 
The loss is estimated at upwards of 16,0007. 

The thunderstorm of last Sunday evening was very 
severe at Barking in Essex. A considerable part of the 
church of St. Margaret was flooded with water, and one of 
the large pipes of the organ was struck down by the 
lightning. A girl in front of the organ was also struck, 
and her back and left side were seriously injured. Her 
clothes seemed as if they had been torn through with a 
hook. 

Twenty-three passengers, who had taken their places in 
the Otillia, for Australia, were left behind at Liverpool last 
week, the ship having sailed a day sooner than they had 
expected. The agent sent them to Holyhead and put 
them on board asteamer which went in chase of the O¢i//ia. 
She was sighted a long way off, running before a fine wind 
very fast; the chase failed, and the unlucky passengers 
returned to Liverpool. The case was brought betore the 
County Court, and the judge decided that the passengers 
could recover their passage money, with 5/. for compensa- 
tion. 

A boiler thirty feet long and five feet nine inches in 
diameter, exploded in a mill at Euxton, near Preston, on 
Friday weck. The cause of the accident is quite unknown. 
The pressure was not excessive, the boiler had been in use 
but six months. One side of the building in which the 
boiler stood was open and abutted upon a river seven yards 
wide, with an interval of ten yards. The end of the 
boiler on this side was torn off and thrown into the river. 
Some portions of the boiler and the building, as well as a 
wheelbarrow which stood near, were carried a hundred and 
fifty yards. ‘There were several persons sitting on a piece 
of timber on the opposite side of the river, four of them 
were grievously injured, of whom two have died. 





A fire broke out on Saturday morning between nine and 
ten o'clock, in Bromley, originating from a lucifer-match 
ignited by some children. It first caught a barn, and then 
extended to two timber buildings, cowsheds, and other 
erections. Mr. Pawley, the owner of these buildings, in 
endeavouring to rescue some of his property, was seriously 
burnt. The parish fire-engine, though the inhabitants 
crowded to the spot to give their assistance, being of little 
avail, the only supply of water being a pond ata considerable 
distance, a messenger was despatched to London toobtain the 
assistance of the fire brigade. Mr. Henderson immediately 
started with a fire-engine, and arrived at Bromley, which 
is ten miles distant, in three-quarters of an hour. Still the 
engine could not be made very serviceable, but the firemen 
brought the fire under by pouring buckets of water upon it. 


WEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK. 


In the week that ended last Saturday 912 deaths were 
registered in the metropolitan districts. In the week that 
ended 10th July the mean temperature rose suddenly to 
700°, which was cleven degrees higher than it had been 
in the week preeeding. Next week it declined to 67-3°; 
and last week it was 65°. In the same three weeks the 
deaths have been res vectively 1080, 921, 912. 

In the pest, weeks of the ten years 1842-51 
the average number of deaths was 1046, which, with a 
correction for increase of population during that period, 
and up to the present time, becomes 1151. The present 
return, therefore, shows a mortality less by 239 than the 
estimated amount. 

But notwithstanding the mortality is still below the 
average, it will be seen that fatal sickness amongst children, 
so frequent in London in the summer months, has increased 


exceedingly in the last week. Though the last two re- | 


turns are nearly the same as regards the total number 
of deaths, they differ materially in the proportions assigned 
to particular causes. In the previous week 48 persons, 
mostly children, sank under diarrhoea ; last week the num. 
ber rose to 94. The deaths by cholera have risen from 
4 to 10; those by scarlatina from 31 to 45. Fatal cases 
produced by pneumonia have declined in the same time 
from 45 to 26; those by disease of the brain from 25 to 10; 
while those referred to enteritis have increased from 4 to 
11; those to disease of the liver from 7 to 14, 





<< 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 


a BIRTHS, 
n the 23rd of May, in camp, Ahmednugger, the wi Lie 
tenant James W. a 26th Reginent Bombay re <i 
On the 22nd inst., at Dane-end, Herts, prematurely. " 
of H. E. —- Esq. : yma. stillborn. . rely, the lady 
On the 23rd inst., at Upper Grosvenor-street, i 
wm ey Majoribanks, Esq.: a son. » the wife of 
On the 25th inst., at Chettle-lodge, Cranborne, Dorset 
wife of Captain Douglas Curry, R.N.: a son. ™ » te 
On the 25th inst., at Glebe-cottage, King-street, Woolwich 
the wife of Dr. Burns, R.N., Surgeon-Superi 4 
Convict Establishment at Woolwich : a son Eoenaten of Ge 
MARRIAGES. 
On the 14th inst., at the British Protestant C 
town, Boulogne-sur-Mer, Hooke Robinson, Esq., son of 
late Lucius Hooke Robinson, Esq., one of the Gentlemen of 
Her Majesty's -Most Hon. Privy Chamber, to Mary 
eldest daughter of George Alexander Kent Sloper, , 
On the 20th inst., at Plympton, St. Mary’s, von, bienry 3 
Wallack, Ls Captain in Her Majesty's 77th Regiment to 
eam third daughter of the late Captain James Polkinghorne 


On the 22nd inst., at St. Mary’s Church, Chelten! 
dell Odmety Fane te Esq., only son of C, a _ 
Esq., of Cleverdon House, Devon, to Maria Louisa. » Youngest 
ya vg of Admiral Sheridan. ‘ y 

On the 22nd inst., at Claygate, Surrey, Thomas 
Yeo, Esq., of Kingstown, county of Dublin, to Mati 
daughter of Colonel Robert Douglas, C.B., late Royal Arti 

On the 28th inst., at Hurstpierpoint, Sussex, John Vidler, 
Esq., of Hurstpierpoint, to Hamilton Dunbar, only daughter of 
Colonel Tovey, of 54, Cambridge-terrace, Hyde-park, London, 

DEATHS. 
On the 22nd of May, at Rio de Janeiro, of yellow fever 


Elizabeth, wife of John Galt, Esq., and eldest daughter of the 
late George Mortimer, Esq. ; ri a few days after, their infant 
daughter, aged nine months. 

On the Isth inst., at Dover, Mary, widow of the late Captain 
Henry Bazely, R.N., aged 82. 

Cn the 20th inst., at Woolwich-common, Anna Elizabeth, 
relict of the late Colonel John Cockburn, R.A., in her 73rd 

ear. 

On the 20th inst., aged 50, Charlotte, the wife of John Meares, 
Esq., of Plas Llanstephan, Carmarthen, and eldest daughter of 
Sir John Owen, Bart., M.P., of Orielton, Pembroke. 

On the 23rd inst., William Robert Bigg, Esq., Q.C., of Old. 
square, Lincoln’s-inn, aged 48. 

On the 24th ult, at Port-au-Prince, Hayti, W. K. Gretton, 
Esq., H.B.M. Vice-Consui; and on the 23rd ult., Annie, his 
wife, daughter of Lieutenant-General Sir John F. Burgoyne, 

On the 26th inst., at Annan, N.B., Mary Carruthers, relict of 
Thomas Dickson, Esq., London, and last surviving daughter of 
the late John Carruthers, Esq., of Denbie, Dumfriesshire, NB, 

On the 29th inst., in Davies-street, Berkeley square, Sophia, 
widow of the late Thomas Chapman, Esq., of Richmond, Surrey, 
in the 77th vear of her age. 

At New York, Mrs. Monroe, wife of Colonel Monroe, of Fan- 
wood, 


Tue Great Moran Want OF THE Masses.—Now, 
of all qualities, which is the one men most need? To 
the absence of what quality are popular distresses 
mainly attributable? What is the quality in which 
the improvident masses are so deficient ? Self-restraint 
—the ability to sacrifice a small present gratification 
for a prospective great one. A labourer endowed with 
due self-restraint would never spend his Saturday- 
night’s wages at the public-house. Had he enough 
self-restraint, the artizan would not live up to hig 
income during prosperous times, and leave the future 
unprovided for. More self:restraint would prevent im 
prudent marriages and the growth of a pauper popula’ 
tion. And were there no drunkenness, no extrava’ 
gance, no reckless multiplication, social miseries would” 
be trivial.—Social Statics. 

Ovr Honovrasie Frienp’s “ Prevcreies.”—Our 
honourable friend being come into the presence of his 
constituents, and having professed with great suavity 
that he was delighted to see his good friend Tipkisson 
there, in his working dress—his good friend Tipkisson 
being an inveterate saddler, who always opposes him, 
and for whom he has a mortal hatred—made them a 
brisk, ginger-beery sort of speech, in which he showed 
them how the dozen noblemen and gentlemen had (in 
exactly ten days from their coming in) exercised a sur- 
prisingly beneficial effect on the whole financial condi- 
tion of Europe, had altered the state of the exports and 
imports for the current half-year, had prevented the 
drain of gold, had made all that matter right about the 
glut of the raw material, and had restored all sorts of 
balances with which the superseded noblemen and gen- 
tlemen had played the deuce—and all this, with wheat 
at so much a quarter, gold at so much an ounce, and the 
Bank of England discounting good bills at so much per 
cent.! He might be asked, he observed, in a perora- 
tion of great power, what were his principles? His 
principles were what they always had been. His prin- 
ciples were written in the countenances of the lion and 
unicorn ; were stamped indelibly upon the royal shield 
which those grand animals supported, and upon the free 
words of fire which that shield bore. His principles 
were, Britannia and her sea-king trident! His prin- 
ciples were, commercial prosperity co-existently with 
perfect and profound agricultural contentment ; but 
short of this he would never stop. His principles were, 
these,—with the addition of his colours nailed to the 
mast, every man’s heart in the right place, every mans 
eye open, every man’s hand ready, every man’s mind on 
the alert. His principles were, these, concurrently wi 
a general revision of something—speaking generally— 
and a possible re-adjustment of something else, not to 
be mentioned more particularly. —Dickens’s “ Howse 
hold Words.” 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


impossible to acknowledge the mass of letters we receive. 

te insertion is often delayed, owing to a press of matter ; 

when omitted it 1s frequently from reasons quite inde- 
pendent of the merits of the communication. 


Postscript, 


Satvurpay, July 31. 

We have received information that a majority of the 
master calico block-printers attempted lately to reduce 
the wages of their hands. Sutcessive reductions have 

on for the last few years, to which the men have 
felt bound to submit. But in this last case they re- 
sisted, and successfully—the notice of a reduction being 
withdrawn by all except two of the employers. 

It is worthy of notice that a mean attempt has been 
made by some master block-printers to force upon the 
men a declaration similar to that which the despotic 
masters of the Engineer Association devised and en- 
forced against the working engineers. The block- 
printers intend to resist, and energetic steps for that 

have been taken. They are said to be unani- 
mous, and if so must suceeed. 











Dissention, it is said, has already broken out in the 
Tory camp. The bone of contention is of course Free- 
trade, which some of the more backward of the party, 
who have no interest in office, wish to see overturned ; 
and, excited by the glowing stories circulated by the 
Derbyite organs of Lord Derby's majority, they demand 
the instant reversal of the policy of the traitor Peel. 

“A very serious charge against a leading London 
Tractarian divine” writes the Daily News of to- 
day, “ was, we understand, yesterday the subject of an 
investigation instituted by episcopal direction. The 
offence in question is alleged to have been committed by 
areverend promoter of the system of the Confessional— 
asystem he holds to be consistent with the profession 
of Protestantism. It is to be desired that the fullest 
and fairest investigation of the affair should take place, 
since the gravest interests, both religions and moral, are 
at stake ; and we may express a sincere hope that the 
ecclesiastical authorities will do their duty not only with 
strict impartiality, but with the earnestness required on 
80 important an occasion.” 

It is said that the Queen and Prince Albert purpose 
resuming the coast cruise in a few days, and that the 
route will be eastwards. 

Viscount and Viscountess Palmerston arrived in Kings- 
town on Thursday evening, per Holyhead steamer Anglia. 
It is stated that the noble viscount will proceed to Cork, 
to visit the Exhibition, after which he will make a tour 
of his Irish estates, and return to England before the 
close of August. 

The Morning Chronicle gives the following estimate 
of the strength of the Derbyites and the Opposition. 
It appears that the Ministerial forces amount to 284 
members, recruited from the following sources :— 


English boroughs = - 107 
English counties . - - 110 
Welsh boroughs : - - 3 
Welsh counties : - - 10 
Scotch boroughs - - : 0 
Scotch counties . : . 14 
Irish boroughs : - - 
Irish counties e : - 22 
Universities - ‘ . ‘ 4 

Total 284 


The array opposed to the Government numbers 370 
members, of whom there have been returned by— 





English boroughs 213 
English counties - - - 384 
Welsh boroughs . : - il 
Welsh counties F < ; 5 
Scotch boronghs - i ° 23 
Scotch counties . . - 15 
Irish boroughs ‘ ‘ ; 25 
Irish counties : . - 42 
Universities  - 2 

370 


Total 
ne eecial meeting of magistrates was held at Ross, on 
lestlay, to investigate the causes of, and the circumstances 
reorage _ riots there on Saturday week, when the poll 
s8 were destroyed by a mob, a preliminary meeting 
aes been held on Friday. After the neh sheriff had stated 
appeared in his official capacity, to demand of the 

into oo that they should make a minute inquiry 
ay of the late riots, by which one of the polf- 
deneti ad been destroyed, the under-sheriff read the de- 
ane taken on the day of the declaration of the poll. 
on, the declaration of Richard Deakings Turner, poll- 
wt pooth No. 2, it appears that at two minutes to 4 


t ‘ 
feente was attacked, when the deputy-sheriff and the 


staves like constable 


clarant ; one of them caught ho 


the top the colours orange and followed the de- 
; of the poll-book and 
register of voters’ book, and endeavoured to wrest the same 
from him, and said at the same time, ‘ All we want is the 
book ; we wont harm you if you give it us.’” The deputy- 
sheriff then took the books, of which, however, he was im- 
tely deprived. The declarations of the chec-kclerk 
for Messrs. Booker, King, and Hanbury, who had his check- 
book wrested from him, of the slip-clerk, and messenger, 


ep 


borough, died on Saturday last at Homburg, «after an 
illness of only four days. 


four fires in the metropolis; two 
of them remarkable. The first occurred about aquarter-past 
four in the morning, in the premises of Mr. E. F. Prache, 
No. 20, Sherrard-street, Golden-square. A female living 
in the house, being subject to asthma, had been re- 





There were yesterd: 





went to show that the slipsheets received at the committee- 
rooms of Messrs. Booker, King, and Hanbury, were correct 
transcripts of the poll-book. On the motion of Mr. 
Vaughan, the Court was ordered to be cleared; but it was 
understood that the chief business related to the claims of 
ray whose property had been damaged. A man named 

urner had been committed for trial on a charge of frau- 
dulently obtaining money and refreshment by means of 
false orders J sar amg to be issued by the committee man 
of Messrs. ker, King, and Hanbury. 





The Moniteur of yesterday states that the resigna- 
tion of Casabianca, Minister of State, is accepted. Tur- 
got and Casabianca are made senators. 

A decree of the Prince Regent of Baden prolongs 
the régime of the state of siege on his territories to 
1st September. 

The Coblenz Gazette of the 26th says:—*Gen. de 
Lamoriciére left this city yesterday for Mayence, 
where he intends to remain for some days. We learn 
that the departure of the general was not voluntary on 
his part.” 

It appears that the Austrian Government are acting 
on the principle of the old Roman legend—cutting off 
the poppy-heads in the field ; trying to keep insurrection 
down by simultaneously arresting and carrying off to 
prison every patriot of any consequence against whom 
the police could find or invent a ground of suspicion. 
Arrests so numerous and successive are significant of 
no ordinary amount of suppressed patriotic enthusiasm 
among the Italian populations, and of the consciousness 
of the Austrians that their tenure of power is at the 
mercy of a volcano which may burst to-morrow. 

In addition to the names of persons of note already 
mentioned in our columns as having been arrested, we 
have since received the following :—At Mantua, the 
Archpriest of Barbosso; at Milan, Antougino, Simo- 
netta, Carta, Nani, Mangili, Griffini; at Verona, Mon- 
tanari and Murari; at Modena, Montanari, an ex- 
captain; at Massa, Monari. The precise meaning of 
all these arrests, wherever the Austrian power extends 
in Italy—the precise clue that the Austrians are follow- 
ing out—cannot yet be ascertained. A special com- 
mission has, however, been appointed to try those 
arrested in Lombardy ; at the head of which commission 
is General Benedeck, of Galician memory. 

The following piece of intelligence will also show the 
animus of the Austrian government in Italy, their de- 
termination to overlook nothing, and to put the black 
stamp of official notice upon every act, of whatever 
kind, which can be construed to have a particle of pa- 
triotic meaning in it. The Chevalier Nava, a warm 
partisan of Austria, and connected with the Jesuits, is 
President of the Academy of the Fine Arts at Milan. 
Assisted by a small number of persons of his own way 


the said Academy. At the same time there were no- 
minated to the same honour, M. Vela, a distinguished 
sculptor, and M. Rossi, a painter. The two artists, on 
some pretext or other, declined the honour of sitting 
in company with men playing such a part in the op- 
pression of Italy. The Austrian government, however, 
has shown its sense of the true motive of the refusal, 
and has conveyed to the sculptor Vela a peremptory 
order to leave Milan in three hours, under pretext that 
he is not a Lombard. Vela was born in Italian Swit- 
zerland. 

Accounts from the town of Kalisch, in Russian Poland, 
represent the ravages of the cholera as fearful. Added to 
this there had been a calamitous fire on the night of the 
18th and 19th inst., which laid one part of the town in 
ashes. It was supposed from the accounts given in the 


been the act of an incendiary. The Jewish Synagogue, 
which had stood for upwards of 500 years, had been de- 





t endeavoured to escape, but “two fellows with | 
s staves, and bhavingpainted on 


stroyed. Some hundreds of Jewish families and a great 


| many Christians have been burnt out. According to some 
| accounts mentioned in the Silesian papers, as many as | 
| 130 houses had been destroyed by the 


The town of 


| Kalisch, according to the last census, contained about 670 


houses and 11,000 inhabitants, and is considered one of | 


the principal places of Russian Poland in point of mer- 
cantile opulence and trade. 





Miss Burdett Coutts has given the sum of 5000/. 
towards the cost of the erection of a new church and 
schools in Limehouse. 

The poll in St. Martin’s has ended in favour of the 
emigration rate. The numbers were:—For, 1167 ; 
against, 380; majority, 787. Persons voting: For, 
299; against, 189; majority, 110. 

A contemporary states, on the authority of a private 
jetter, that the Hon. Richard Watson, M.P, for Peter- 


of thinking, he has caused Count Strassoldo and Mar- | 
shal Radetzky to be nominated honorary members of | 


Silesian Zeitung, from Breslau, that this calamity had | 


cc ded % her medical attendant im yn Poe po 
occasionally. Yesterday morning she a li pi 
into bed, ana whilst anion it she fell asleep, when t 
burning tobacco fell upon the bed, and set it on fire. The 
woman fortunately succeeded in escaping. The engines of 
the parish and London Brigade attended with all prompti- 
tude, and the fire was extinguished, but not until con- 
siderable had been done. The as of the 
ne pe was uninsured. The second was at Wapping-wall, 
an ended fatally. A young woman who was euforing 
from illness had been recommended to be rubbed over wii 
an embrocation consisting of various ingredients, one of 
which was spirit of turpentine. To mix the various arti 
together it was necessary to boil the whole, which was being 
done by Miss Lavick, a young woman aged 30, when the 
mixture boiled over, when an immense sheet of flame shot 
forth from the grate, and rolling over the floor fired in 
succession sundry articles of furniture, and before the un- 
fortunate creature could leave the room she became en- 
circled in fire. The poor female having given two or three 
Cr nae rushed out a oan the 
es mounting over her head. Several persons livi 
in the house —s to the assistance of Miss Lavick, eye 
withstanding that they exerted themselves to the utmost, 
they were unable to get the fire extinguished until nearly 
every particle of wearing-apparel was consumed on her 
person, and her body so seriously burned that the flesh 
Poe The _ ee fatal accident, by which a young 

On Thu evening a accident, by which a 

entleman, the son of Mr. Cliffe, chemist’ Bristol, lost his 
Rite, occurred at the Rocks, near the Round Point, in the 
river Avon. It appears that the young gentleman, who 
was about eighteen years of age, had, together with a 
younger brother, taken tea in one of the cottages at Lei 
Voods, after which they went for a stroll along the 
of the river. On arriving near the Round Point, where 
the rocks are being blasted, with a view to the removal of 
an impediment to the navigation of the river, he incau- 
tiously attempted to climb them, and when at some height 
his foot slipped, and he was precipitated to the bottom. 
He was picked up quite insensible, and conveyed to the 
Bristol Royal Infirmary, where, however, he shortly after- 
wards expired. 

The Bath Chronicle reports a most distressing case of 
death from fright. It appears that on Tuesday night, be- 
tween twelve and one o'clock, an attempt was to 
break into the house of Mrs. Collins, of the Radford 
Brewery, near Timsbury. About two years one of 
Mrs. Collins’s customers, living in Wales, informed her 
that he had overheard two men who were — to rob 
her house, and in consequence, she has ever since laboured 
under the apprehension of being surprised by burglars. 
For the purpose of protection, therefore, a man-servant 
had slept in the house until within the last fortnight, 
during which his employment has compelled him to be 
absent, and the only male inmate of the se Was a . 
employed as a page. On Tuesday night Mrs. ins’s 
coachman, after attending the stables, went home as 
usual; and soon after —-_ Mrs. Collins and the 
servant girl retired to rest. Collins had not, how- 
ever, been in her bedroom many minutes, when she was 
startled by hearing a noise, apparently —- from 
the window of the pantry, at the back of the house, and 
she called on the boy, desiring him to ascertain the 
cause of it. The boy having thrown up the window of a 
room immediately over the pantry, discovered three men 
endeavouring to force an entrance, for which poe iy 
had broken a pane of glass in the try window. As 
the scoundrels took no notice of their discovery, the lad 
obtained a gong, which had been provided in the contem- 
plation of such an ney, and beat it loudly to alarm 
the neighbours, but in doing so broke the stick he was 
using. A female servant, however, got another, and he 
beat away again; but the burglars were not driven away, 
though, being unable to effect an entrance through the 
pantry, they went round to the front of the house to re- 
commence operations. Here one of them said, “ That will 
do; wes be able to get in here now;” and this ex- 
pression being overheard by Mrs. Collins, she was so over- 
come with terror that she fell down in a state of insensi- 
bility. In the meantime the lad continued to strike the 
gong, and in about twenty minutes some of the neighbours, 
to aon Mrs. Collins’ fears were known, came to the house, 
but the burglars had decamped, having probably been 
alarmed by the approach of assistance. The neighbours 
finding Mrs. Collins in the pitiable condition described, 
obtained the assistance of a surgeon, but before his arrival 
the unfortunate lady had expired. The scoundrels have 





not been caught, but the feeling in the neighbourhood is 
such, that there is every probability of their speedy detec- 
tion. 

| Information has been received at the Trinity House, 
| Neweastle, of the loss of three pilots belonging to Shields, 
while off Whitby, on the morning of the 26th, in one of 
their cobles. A Danish sloop, named the Anna Mararitha, 
was coming along the Yorkshire coast to the Tyne, when 
she was hailed by the pilots, who desired to go om board. 


The sloop was steered by a boy, and was —— a 
square sail. By some oken ess on the part of the 
at the helm of the sloop, while the coble was coming 
side, her mast got entangled with the sloop’s bowspri 
she was upset. Before the sloop could be wore 
three men in the coble had perished. The coble, there is 
every reason to believe, is No. 94, belonging to South 
Shields, and the names of the men drowned, Robert 
Stephenson, William Young, and Matthew Young. The 
circumstances of the accident will be investigated before 
the magistrates. 
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Public Afairs. 


There 1s nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain to 
keep things fixed when all the world 1s by the very law 
of its creation in eternal progress.—Dr. ARNOLD. 








PARTY COMBINATIONS. 


As the time advances when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ought to diselose his great plan, for 
willed be challenges “the enthusiastic approba- 
tion” of the country, hints as to the nature of this 
«reat plan begin to come forth. Abolition of the 
-uty on tea and malt, and a two per cent. tax on 
every species of property, with a centralization of 
all local rates—these are said to be the grand 
elements in the scheme. It would be a bold 
blow; satisfactory to tea-drinkers and to beer- 
drinkers—to producers of barley and of tea; in 
other words, to the vast bulk of the English people, 
to the working landed interest, and to the Chinese ; 
so that Ministers may fairly reckon the Central 
Flowery Nation amongst their prospective sup- 
porters. The centralization, sae’, would be 
more Chinese than English. We are unable to 
fill up the details of the scheme, though we sce 
many an hiatus which economists and Protec- 
tionists will equally deplore ; and we cannot even 
vouch for its authenticity in any degree, since 
we do not know upon what authority it rests. 
** Enthusiastic approbation” is the standard chal- 
lenged by the statesman who holds the inventive 
department of the present Ministry ; and we are 
far from feeling assured that the rumour does 
justice to his scheme, if, indeed, it describes it 
at all. 

It is to be accompanied, so goes a second 
rumour, with a very wise preparatory sacrifice to 
English good taste. Mr. William Beresford is 
to be removed, not only from the office of Secre- 
tary at War to that of Paymaster of the Forces, 
but he is to be removed out of the country to 
“some foreign Government” or post. It is quite 
fit that he should be released from too close a 
yroximity to the English “rabble,” inasmuch as 
his presence cannot cease to be offensive in the 
highest degree; and the practical rejoinder of 
the crowd, in the shape of cabbage-stalks and 
stones, cannot but prove highly inconvenient for 
himself; while for his colleagues it cannot be a 
very pleasing association that one amongst them 
is his own walking pillory. Poor Beresford, 
therefore, is to be transported ; though why his 
being sent to Coventry should qualify him for 
undertaking international affairs, or why any 
colony should be victimized in lieu of the British 
people—should, as it were, be whipping-boy for 
the imperial English rabble, we cannot under- 
stand. 

Rumour relating to the Whig interest comes to 
us upon testimony of more weight. Lord John 
is said to have hit upon a new combination. 
Waiving for himself both the Premiership and the 
leadership of the Commons, he suffers the pre- 
miership to go to Aberdeen, the leadership to 
Graham; and Lord John contents himself by 
retiring to the Home Office. The advantages of 
this combination are considerable. ‘Ce cher 


Aberdeen” is a man respected in every circle, and | 


in every nation, as a safe, quiet, honourable, 
well-intentioned man, without either the will or 
the power to do much harm. He is not mis- 


trusted by Conservatives, he is not mistrusted by | 
He was, as it were, the shadow of | 


Liberals. 
Sir Robert Peel—the exactly corresponding ne- 
gative to the other's positive ; and the Liberals 
remember that association with pleasure. Al- 
though, on reflection, we may remember that the 
virtues of action usually lie in the living body 
rather than in that obscure negative which copies 
all its attitudes, the very shadow of Peel is wel- 
come. Liberal in_ his supposed inclinings at 
home, constitutional in all luis professions, certi- 
ficated by Louis Philippe, “ce cher Aberdeen” 
has recently thrown out hints Which would justify 
the utmost confidence from the * Great Powers” 
of Europe: he therefore falls well into the past, 








the present, and the future; uniting, in short, 
the powers that be, have been, and are to be, in 
a sort of Holy Alliance of respectability. Sir 
James Graham would bring a more positive 
power of Peel policy into the Cabinet, and he is 
one of the stalwart debaters: every one knows 
his value; and the public will only be amused at 
his consenting to share Whig luck. In the 
Home Office Lord John Russell would be enabled 
to deal most conveniently with all the sections 
and shreds of the keel peety ; and all his tra- 
ditional influence may thus be brought to bear 
comfortably and quietly upon the veterans of 


club and lobby, and upon the unlaid spirits of | 


Whig-liberalism that still haunt the corndors of 
Whitehall and Downing Street. The project 
appears to contemplate an organized hypocrisy 
of a much more oflective kind than that which 
Mr. Disraeli’s colleagues have superseded by 
their own version of that species of governmental 
organization. 

One advantage manifestly belonging to this 
new combination would be, that it would array 
in office against the one statesman who is form. 
dable to the ex-officials of the Whig party, a 
* splendid galaxy of talent,” asthe saying is, and 
would thus block him out of office. Indeed keen 
politicians surmise that the intention is not only 
to block Lord Palmerston out of office by station- 
ing at all its entrances some veteran invalid of 
the Old Guard of Liberalism, but by such exclu- 
sion to drive him into the ranks of that party 
whose doom—deferred it may be, but fixed as 
doom—is hopeless defeat, the Derby party. It 
used to be one mode of disposing of dangerous 
spirits, to drive them into the bodies of pigs, and 
in like manner the Whig conjurors hope to drive 
Lord Palmerston into the Protectionist carcase, 
and thus to send him galloping to perdition. 

Thus, if we may trust these rumours—which 
we receive at present, especially the Conservative 
part, with hesitation—* the two great parties in 


the state” are getting up grand manauvres to | d | 
| has, as all national sins do, entailed upon usa 
| judgment, a multiform judgment. 


befool the country: the one by bribing it with 
untaxed tea and untaxed beer, most popular sops ; 
and the other by a grand combination of * Old 
Fogies.” That the nation would benefit by the 
Russell project nobody will believe. The grand 
results which we foresee are, first, a break-down 
of Sir James Graham’s reputation to the level 
of effete Whiggery; next, a polite cession of 
English power by ‘ce cher Aberdeen” to the 
rm “agg designs of Absolutism abroad; and 


thirdly, a kind of backstairs alliance between the | 


invalids of the Russell elique and all the liberal 
associations for safe agitation which may be open 
to Treasury aggrandizement. In short, it will 
be a highday and holiday for diplomatists at 
London conventions to dispose of nations and 
boundaries at pleasure—a highday and holiday 
for whippers-in, election-mongers, and_profes- 
sional agitators, with swaggering tongues and 
fortunes to make. Should the Derby Govern- 
ment be very foolish in the next session, such a 
roject as that now ascribed by rumour to the 
Vhigs and Peelites, might have a chance of 
maintaining itself for a time on the traditions 
and hopes of tame mediocre Liberalism: during 
which time considerable profits will be made by 
trading Liberals; and then the organized hypo- 
crisy will be handed over once more to some new 
combinations of Derbys and Beresfords to take 
their turn; the nation passing a life like that of 
the greenhorn, between the courtesan and the 
bully. 

The grand advantage foreseen for the Whig 
alliance is the exclusion of a particular man. 
That it should be necessary thus.to combine 
against him, marks him out as a man who at 


least is not committed to these anti-national 
jugglerics. Even if his recent speeches did not 


show that he is thinking more at present of great 
substantial insterests than of party combinations, 
these hostile conspiracies of cliques would suggest 
the idea. In a curious article of much pleasan- 
try and some truth, but of inscrutable purpose, the 
Morning Chronicle admits it as undeniable that 
Lord Palmerston is looked upon with favour 
throughout the country, and that he has very 
great influence in Parliament. 

“ Even without a single professed adherent, Lord Pal- 
merston will not fail to wield great power in the new 
Parliament, though it is far from certain for whose ad- 
vantage, except his own, he may choose to make use of it. 
Personally, he possesses great influence with the House 
of Commons, although it would be extremely ditlicult 
to say what principle or interest he represents. He 








was strong enough to turn out Lord John Russel] and 
his alliance was eagerly solicited by Lord Derby, : He 
now returns to Parliament more unfettered by pl 

or party connexions than almost any other member of 
the House. The only engagement into which he has 
entered is a purely negative one, and his fidelity to it 
is not likely to be put to the proof. Whatever mg 

happen, he will not join a Roweliffe administration ; 
but he is free to do anything else—to enter into any 
new combination, and to take advantage of opportunj. 
ties as they may arise. This is a singular position for 
one who has passed mare of his life in office than ap 

other public man of the day. With a vast amount of 
political experience, and at a mature age, the noble 
member for ‘Tiverton is about to recommence his career, 
He starts afresh as a promising young man, having, it 
is to be hoped, got rid of the indiscretions of youth, 
No one can predict in what part of the House he will 
take his seat—though there is a strong antecedent 
probability that it will not be next to Lord John 
Russell.” 

Next to none, we should think. If Lord Pal. 
merston knows his own interest, and consults hig 
own reputation, he will think of combining, not 
with this coterie or with that, but with the great 
body of the nation, of which he may be said to 
be the statesman elect. Sick of mere party cant 
and intrigues, who would not welcome, if it were 
only for novelty, a statesman going straight at 
great public objects, and appealing for support 
to the great body of the nation? 

PHYSICAL DEGENERACY AMONG THE 
PEOPLE, 
“ Ler alone,” cries Political Economy, “ and self. 
interest will regulate society.” The precept is a 
violation of the first principles of human nature, 
and of every moral doctrine to which cultivated 
nations have adhered. It is, however, a received 
present doctrine for the conduct of us 
English people in our collective capacity ; and 
being opposed to the laws of God and nature, it 


By “Tet 
alone,” except through the influence of the selfish 
interest, we have sullered railways to grow up 
into an instrument of destruction, and the greed 
for lucre receives a frequent sacrifice to that na- 
tional Juggernaut ; as we perceive by the num- 
ber of railway accidents within this last few days. 
“ Let alone,” in retail trade, and we have suffered 


to grow up a custom of adulteration universally 


defrauding the consumer of his rights, or poison- 
ing him. “ Let alone,” and leave the principle of 
saving to create provident clubs for illnesses and 
burials; and Jucre turns with fiendish avidity 
upon the prospects of the living, to convert them 
by death into present property for the sur. 
vivor, even for the parent. The murder of 
children for the sake of burial fees, is an English 
custom. Left to itself, without moral guidance, 
the principle of self-interest converts the means 
of transit, of trade in food, of saving for periods 
of difliculty, into the means of death and robbery. 

But that is not the worst. We mean no me- 
taphor nor exaggeration when we say, that the 
principles on which the economists of the day 
rely, are literally destroying the sources of life 
and strength in the nation. We have preserved 
peace at the expense of English honour abroad, 
—we have betrayed Sicily, by whom we have 
promised to stand, and whom we liad induced to 
abandon her old constitution,—we have left Italy 
to her fate, though we might have fought on 
Italian grounds the principles of Protestantism, 
which we pretend to fight for party purposes at 
home, without any substantial results,—we have 
taken part in depriving Schleswig-Holstein of 
the national independence by right belonging to 
that joint province—and throughout these great 
pubhe wrongs, we boast that we have “pre 
served peace.” We have often said that the long 
duration of effeminate repose has induced grie- 
vous physical effects upon the condition of the 
people ; and a proof of this comes upon us from a 
quarter beyond suspicion. The South Australian 
Chronicle and Colonial Record, a paper devoted 
entirely to subjects of colonization and eml- 
gration, mentions a fact which ought to create 
active uneasiness amongst Englishmen. 

“We have complaints from Paisley that a very 
limited nnmber of men have been accepted as em 
grants; and the weavers are not reconciled by hints 
that the men of Renfrewshire do not come up to the 
standard in point of health, or bone and muscle, of 
something of that sort. It is evident that the weavers 
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otPaisley are not viewed by the selecting agents as 
muted to the stout labour of the colonies. 

‘Complaints of the same kind reach us from the 
Wes Riding of Yorkshire, but in this case we do not 
know the cause of rejection. The Kidderminster people 
have tad to undergo a similar mortification, and we 

1for reasons similar to those which have pre- 
yailed ia Paisley.” 

Amidst the conflict of parties, the doctrinaires 
of the middle class are decidedly advancing. Al- 
though they are reformers, their most recent de- 
darations, and their conduet—which means still 
more than declarations—are decidedly anti-demo- 
cratic, that is to say, are decidedly opposed to 
sharing political power with the body of the 
nation. Phat party has every prospect, by work- 
ing electioneering influences, of attaining to the 

ession of official power within a comparatively 
short space. We who desire that the w hole iY dy of 
the nation should be brought into political action, 
cannot but regard such a result as reactionary. 
We do not believe, indeed, that it would be final. 
Entertaining doctrines which are principally of a 
negative kind, and of a kind to repress the means 
of aggression, or of aggressive defence, the party 
in question can maintain no position against any 
strong opponents ; and at the next period of dis- 
turbance, it would have to yield up its possession 
toa stronger party. In the meantime, however, 
by carrying still further the enervating influences 
which are already exhibited in the manufacturing 
districts, if not in the cabbage-eating districts of 
agriculture—by accustoming the people to the 
habit of yielding rather than of resisting, it would 
have prepared the way, either for the invader 
from without, or for the reactionary traitor 
within. The doctrinaire party of the middle 
class is like the solvent vinegar with which Han- 
nibal softened the Alps to admit his barbarians 
into Italy, only it is a vinegar of domestic growth 
in the country to be invaded. 

The apathetic disposition of the day turns little 
attention upon these matters, sources of ulterior 
danger ; but they are not the less pregnant with 
evil. Rather the reverse: it may not be very 
long before we see an enraged English people 
calling to account those deluded deluders, whose 
effeminate counsels will then bear the aspect of 
deliberate treason; for we believe that when 
real danger arrives, the spirit and thew of the 
English people will again be called into action, 
and those doctrines will be swept to the winds. 
At such times, however, it may become a very 
embarrassing question, what to do with those 
poor invalids of Worcestershire and Renfrew- 
shire who are rejected as unfit for our colonies, 
and would as certainly be untitted for any 
rougher work at home. , 


BERESFORD GREAT AND GOOD. 
Arptavse was accepted by the immaculate 
Phocion as a sign that he had said a foolish 
thing. By converse the immaculate Beresford 
may be satisfied, from the chronic execration 
which accompanies him, that he sustains him- 
self well in the utterance of wisdom. Like light 
he runs a direct course, regardless of less stedfast 
beings around him, and working out his own 
great conclusions. His fame is great at this day. 
He is a champion, not only against all England, 
but against things in general, and the mistaken 

ws of the universe. He is the Prometheus of 
1852, defying all. At least he did; but he has 
tome human elements in him, and he relents in 
us greatness. He defied the rabble, but he 
efies no more. After saluting “the vilest rabble 
he ever saw,” and declaring to it, face to face, 
that he « despised it from his heart,” he retires 
to the confessional of a public dinner, and to two 
hundred farmers, as Ciapelletto confesses his 
little sins, he confesses that he is “forgetful of 
every unkindness and of every insult,” and that 
he throws himself,” with the condescension of 
Christian, “on the kindness even of the very 
lowest classes,” He carries his affability further, 
and promises that he “shall not recur to any 
ugly terms, if they would only let him alone.” 

commoner man might haye stuck to his con- 
Fo for the vile rabble; but by his touching 
me ession it is evident that Saint Beresford, like 
Saint Ciapelletto, has a foible in the shape of a 
sympathy “even for the 
After the death of Saint C 
towhom he confessed, 
the man, tore his clothe 


very lowest classes.” 
iapelletto, the monks 
struck with the piety of 


s to pieces for relies: the 


similar operation on Saint Beresford ; but a Pro- 
testant police prevented that excess of idolatry. 

Brutus was accused of peculation, and Beres- 
ford is accused of bribery for the interest of his 
party in the borough of Derby. At the Brain- 
tree dinner he denies the soft impeachment, but 
denies it with that coyness which so charms the 
lover in a blushing girl, and lends to denial all 
the endearing graces of confession. It will be 
remembered that a letter has been published 
signed ‘“‘ W. B.,” mysteriously commanding the 
ae of an emissary in Derby, and that the 
etter was scized amongst the possessions of a 
gentleman in full career with that Conservative 
duty. At the dinner Mr. Beresford avers, he 
has “not had any hand in any case whatever in 
bribery in the Sena of Derby.” A very 
special repudiation; but he does not deny the 
fiona challenging inquiry in the House of 
Commons. Until such time, therefore, as the 
House shall go into the whole matter, the electors, 
freeholders, and clergymen of Essex will believe 
in the Conservative assiduity of W. B., and will 
regard W. B. as only one avatar of William 
Beresford. 

But after defying the rabble, and his exer- 
tions at Derby, Mr. Beresford proceeds to defy 
the Morning Chronicle; and if he should come 
off no better from his Derby contest than he 
does from his contests with the rabble and the 
Chronicle, he will speedily be fit for nothing but 
an apotheosis or translation to the historic 
heavens. He asserts that the Morning Chronicle 
attacks him although “he has the pleasure of 
sitting at the same table in his club with the 
editor of that paper ;” and then he moralizes :— 

“Such is the state of society, that we are subjected 
to the intrusion of those who make use of all our inti- 
mate associations, who come to the same club as our- 
selves, and write leading articles at the very same table 
at which we ourselves are engaged in our honest avo- 
cations.” 

It will be observed that there are several asser- 
tions in this passage; amongst others, that Mr. 
Beresford is sometimes engaged on * honest a vo- 
cations,” and that the editor of the Morning 
Chronicle associates with him. As to the former 
of these assertions, we have no evidence ; but as 
to the latter, the Morning Chronicle declares that 
“there is not one word of truth in it from begin- 
ning to end.” 

We form no judgments on these questions 
which Mr. Beresford has raised around him with 
such gallant rapidity. We make no original 
statements. We adduce no evidence which is 
not already before the public. All that we do is 
to observe, that Mr. Beresford is accused by the 
Morning Chronicle of having made a specific and 
rather elaborate statement, in which “ there is 
not one word of truth from beginning to end ;” 
that he is accused of bribery at Derby, with the 
circumstantial evidence of an autograph note ; 
and that he denies it in terms postponing his 
counter proofs to a future day; also that he ad- 
dresses the unenfranchised portion of the British 
ae as “the vilest rabble ;” and declares that 
ie ‘despises them from his heart.” Mr. Beres- 
ford is an unconverted Protectionist, and we take 
him to be the best type of a Tory in the present 
Government ; representing, in fact, those claims 
to take office, of which they have since appeared 
to be practically ashamed. 


VON BECK AGAIN. 


Tue course of the trial at Birmingham in the case 
of the Baroness von Beck, was such as to cast 
very unjust reflections upon one person at least, 
amongst the defendants, who deserves nothing 
from the public but unqualified respect and ad- 
miration. Amongst the defendants was Mr. 
George Dawson, well known to all our readers, 
and to a large proportion of the English public ; 
although the Zimes, with the arrogance peculiar 
to Puddledock, still affects partially to ignore the 





influence of that truly Catholic preacher. By the 
accident of the sedhnienliilen-—ter the fact that 
the real main case, touching the identity and 
merits of the Baroness von Beck, was excluded 
from investigation—by the manifest prejudices of 
the Judge, it happened that Mr. Seaeen was 
made to appear at the trial in a position wholly 
false. Those who know him, and there are many, 
can correct the false impression: the few who 
are still under subjection to the systematic efforts 
made to misrepresent him before the British pub- 


People of Braintree endeavoured to perform a | lic may be misled. Without entering into any 
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of the technicalities of the case, without entering 
into disputed points, let us recall the obvious facts. 

A woman calling herself a lady, holding in one 
form or other documents which seem to be 
vouchers for her genuine character, appears in 
Birmingham as an Hungarian refugee, a “ friend 
of Kossuth,” a victim suffering from Austrian 
tyranny against the efforts which Hungary had 
made for independence. Mr. George Dawson is 
the leader of a very numerous co 
Birmingham, adhering to a very Catholic doc- 
trine. He is, moreover, although still young, 
very active and influential in good w the 
example and director in many a labour of phi- 
lanthropy; and his sanction would be 
by the visitors to Birmingham as valuable in the 
highest degree. The Baroness von Beck, i 
her vouchers, seeks his presence, is recei 
kindly, acquires his name as subscriber to a book 
which she is about to publish at the handsome 
price of 17. 4s., andis taken into the houseof afriend 
of his as a guest to be nursed—for she was an 
invalid. In that hospitable abode, we believe, 
her health improved. She is accompanied by a 
young man, who calls himself Constant Derra. 

After a time of no great duration, reports come 
down to Birmingham that the Baroness von 
Beck, widow of an Austrian officer, “ friend of 
Kossuth,” and so forth, is in reality no lady, no 
friend of Kossuth, but only an inferior spy in his 
service, and is altogether an impostor. 

Whether true or not, considerable probability 
is thrown upon this second report, insomuch that 
several of her patrons in that town are induced 
to ‘believe it. The complete evidence on this 
point has never yet been made public ; but months 
ago we have recorded our impression, that the 
Baroness was nof genuine in any respect; and 
we have advised the several disputants on the 
point, to meet and clear up the discrepan- 
cies in their accounts. It is evident, however, 
that the Birmingham people fully believed at 
first in her assumed character, and afterwards in 
her impostorship,—not, we are assured, without 
reason. In we a case a new duty was imposed 
on those whose influence enables them to advise 
and direct the people of Birmingham. The in- 
terests of true Ps required that the impostor 
should be effectively debarred from filehing the 
funds that belong to the honest and truly indi- 
gent; and in rescuing that fund from malversa- 
tion in favour of an impostor, George Dawson 
not only exercised a degree of candour and mora 
courage frequently wanting, but performedapublic 
duty to his fellow townsmen. Bi ham is 
remarkable for being at once not only opulent, but 
very liberal; and the sums which it gives with 
open hands being unlimited, are the more honour- 
ably to be consecrated to the benefit of real 
want. 

The very nature of the c against the 
Baroness von Beck, alias Racidula, implied a 
degree of lubricity in her conduct, which made 
it necessary to proceed actively, but not overtly, 
until she could be secured. It has been repre- 
sented that there was an unusual amount of 
treachery in seizing her at the social party just 
before her death. The fact is, however, that her 
appearance at the party, or elsewhere, had com- 
yaratively little to do with the arrangements. 

he object was, to let her go on without interrup- 
tion, until the arrangements for securing her 
person should be completed, and then, without 
abruptness, but with a to secure her. 
That was done. Her death was an accident, re- 
sulting from the peculiar nature of her complaint, 
which could not have been foreseen. The stories 
about her moaning and suffering from want of 
assistance in the night have been refuted, but 
they do not come fairly under investigation at 
the trial, and that negative fact was used on the 
side of the prosecutor to his advantage. 

The case of Constant Derra is entirely second- 
ary to that of the Baroness spy. She it was 
whose position and character determined the 
aspect of the whole affair. He appeared as her 
attendant, and necessarily, to a certain extent, 
shared in her repute, bad or good. Some diversi- 
ties in the statement of his name contributed to the 
suspicion directed to himself; and although it is 
true that he belonged to a noble family, it would 
not follow that he must, of necessity, be an 
honourable person. He was, at all events, the 
attendant on the Baroness von Beck, who was 
su ne in Birmingham, on strong primd facie 
evidence, to be an impostor, and the attendant on 
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an impostor cannot expect to bear a high charac- 
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ter. Constant Derra de Moroda shared for a 
time the fate of his principal. 

He brings an action against Mr. Dawson and 
other persons, including his host, for false im- 
prisonment, and he is non-suited. He was non- 
suited for flaws in the statement of his case, but 
the incriminating evidence on the other sideturned 
also on technicalities ; following the rule of the 
police-court in Birmingham, and of police-courts, 
indeed, in most parts of the country, the magis- 





trate had committed what are really irregulari- | 
ties, and they received strong judicial censure. | 


That censure, on a main point, was accompanied 
by glances at the defendants. Mr. Baron Alder- 
son, a jocose judge, went so far as to venture an 
opinion that the Baroness was not wrong to de- 
clare that the proceeding against Mr. Derra de 
Moroda was “very wrong and very rash,” to 
designate Mr. Dawson as “ foolish” because ‘“ he 
paid beforehand for a book not yet published ;” 
and to intimate, in mysterious terms, that he 
“was not prepared to say that there was not 
something to say against Mr. Dawson.” ‘To 
speak frankly, these random parentheses from a 
judge are very indecorous; but we will not do 
Mr. Dawson the injustice to record an elaborate 
defence. We leave his vindication to the people 
of Birmingham, who know him well. Sutfice it 
to say that, not being a lawyer, he had left the 
technicalities of the case to lawyers, who must be 
responsible for that part of the business. He is 
known in Birmin ioe as a man of strong 
sense, of active Weslnem habits, effecting a 
vast amount of good, and preventing a vast 
amount of misdirected zeal, which might  be- 
come mischievous. In anticipating the aid to 
the Baroness von Beck “before her book was 
published,” he acted upon the generous con- 
struction of her vouchers, which was to be ex- 
pected from his ardent though practical nature ; 
and in calling to account the spy Racidula, who 
appeared to be defrauding the generosity of Bir- 
mingham, and the interests of those who profit 
by the generosity of Birmingham, he was perform- 
ing a public duty with that energy and decision 
for which he is known. Derra de Moroda simply 
suffered the inconvenience of being attached to 
the establishment of the itinerant Baroness, and 
in pointing him out as a victim, while the honour- 
able and philanthropic George Dawson is slight- 
ingly glanced at as a mischief-maker, Baron 
‘Alleveon transgressed his duty as a judge, and 
tarnished his honour as a gentleman, in employing 
the seat of authority to pass an unwarranted 
judgment on a fellow-countryman. 





BECKETT DENISON ON “ ASSOCIATION.” 


Association is not now without “respectable” 
advocates. Some time ago the Times printed a 
leader on Improved Dwellings for the working 
classes, in which they explained the benefits de- 
rivable from associated capital; and asked, “ Why, 
then, do not the working men of this country 
take advantage of this principle to exchange their 

resent foul abodes for comfortable and airy 
fodgin zs P”” 

Mr. W. Beckett Denison replies in the Times 
of Thursday :— 

“T will tell you:—Simply because the law of this 
country is in such a state of barbarism that they can’t; 
because the law puts such obstacles in the way of that 
very principle of association—which you rightly say 
‘has covered our lands with iron roads, and our seas 
with fleets of steamers,’—that it might just as well 
have said distinctly, that no body of people shall 
associate unless they have first got from 500/. to LOO. 
to throw away, or unless they will submit to a per- 
petually recurring taxation, which comes to much the 
same thing; for the mere satisfaction to the State of 
keeping a heap of fee-taking machinery in action which 
is of no real use to any human being. 

“TI may as well show you at once that I am not 
talking at random, or without having had practical 
experience of the nature of the impediments I am 
speaking about. 

“T believe 1 may say that, chiefly in consequence of 
the success of a lodging-house experiment of my own 
on a small scale in this town, an attempt was made 
here last winter to form such an association as you re- 
commend. It was supported by all the most sub- 
stantial people in this very substantial town; but when 
it came to be worked out, we were met with such diffi- 
culties as the following :—1. We might run the risk 
of setting up a very expensive concern, which might 
in some way or other fail, and leave its creditors to 
pick out any one rich man among the members and 


make him pay for everything that had been done, by 


virtue of that beautiful law of partnership of the middle 


and this we found would cost above 1000/., of which, | 


of course, every bit goes in fees to people who do no- 
thing of any use at all, except some reasonable sum to 
the lawyer, who really does all the serious business 
there is to do, in seeing that the grant is a proper one. 


corporation adds 40/, worth of fees. 3. We might 
apply for an Act of Parliament; and, singularly enough, 
we found that this, with all the machinery of Parlia- 


liament to putin motion (if unopposed), would cost less 








than a simple grant of incorporation from the Queen. 
Still, the very lowest figure at whigh even this article 
could be put down was 400/., which is a good deal for a 
poor man’s association to throw away without any return 
for it, except a bit of paper. 4, Then the Joint Stock 
Companies Registration Act presented itself to our 
notice. But here was the old enemy, fees again, with 
a great deal of trouble besides, and a great many for- 
malities to be perpetually complied with, which, some- 
how or other, nobody ever manages rightly but attor- 
neys, who must, of course, be paid for it. I have 
always understood that Act was passed at the beginning 
of the joint-stock mania, seven years ago, with the 
view of bursting bubble companies before they had 
time to damage anybody but their own promoters. 
Everybody knows it has been an utter failure for that 
purpose; and now the concern seems only kept alive 
for that great end of official existence—to take fees, 
and bother people with no end of useless formalities 
and penalties if they don’t observe them. We deter- 
mined, therefore, to have nothing to do with the joint- 
stock registering gentlemen.” 

The consequence of this state of things, says 
Mr. Denison, is, that the working men of Leeds 
are in this respect just where they were last Feb- 
ruary and last February twenty years; only, he 
says, they are worse off, as there are more of 
them and less room for them. But it is impera- 
tively necessary something should be done. “ The 
thing,” he continues, “ speaks for itself— 

“ Let working men have the opportunity of investing 
their money in a concern which would give them and 
their families the means of living like Christians in- 





stead of pigs, and then we should not have them throw- | 


ing away their savings in speculating on 50 per cent. 
at Snig’s-end, or investing them in trades-unions, which 
promise to give them their money back again with in- 
terest when they are ill or worn out, and then go and 
spend it al! in amalgamation battles for the temporary 
gloritication of Mr. William 
derates.”’ 

Mr. Denison might be a little more charitable 
to working men who work for working men. All 
gentlemen are not like Mr. Denison, or the work- 
ing classes would not be “just where they were 
last February twenty years.” : 

** Only one word more,” he emphatically writes, 
“and | have done. Let us understand what the 
real dragon is that wants killing just now. His 
name is ‘ fees,’—that is all.” 

We are not over anxious to claim adherents ; 
we do not claim the mild, paternal Conservative 
Denison as an adherent; but it is some consola- 
tion to us when we find men like him not afraid 
of using the dreadful phrase, “ principle of asso- 
ciation”—for advocating which we have been 
“tabooed” by the press, and rendered “ suspect” 
to the public. 

THE RESISTANCE IN THE COUNTIES. 

In exposing last week the scandals of certain 
county elections, we ventured to predict that the 
inevitable result of intimidation would be resist- 
ance. It has been said that a revolution which 
attacks persons is, ipso fucto, the commencement 
of reaction. In like manner, Toryism rampant 
stirs up the languid pulses of a liberal party that 
had lost its activity in the tranquil assurance 
of a slow but steady progress. In many quiet 
rural constituencies, Liberalism, content with the 
undisputed * settlement” of "32, and unsolicitous, 
if not afraid, of the onward movement of more 
advanced or more eager politicians, lay asleep in 
the embrace of Finality, rocked by Russell for- 
mulas. But the vaunting domination of the 
‘territorial influence’? has effected in a few 
weeks what long years of unprovoked propagan- 
diam would have endeavoured in vain to wprouse. 

The Parliamentary Reform Association was 
never so well served as by Tory landlords and 
their unscrupulous agents. In East-Somerset, 
where intimidation has just won so suicidal a 
victory, we find leading Reformers neither dis- 
couraged nor paralyzed by defeat, but, on the con- 


Newton and his confe- | 


| trary, calmly devising means to strengthen their 


ages under which we live. 2. We might get a charter; | 


numbers in the registration, and to consolidate 
their forces by an organization at once sim 

and effective. A more cheering indication of an 
awakened public spirit we have not had Occasion 
to remark. It will bear its fruits. Men who 


| never dreamt of agitation for agitation’s sake, 
Tam told, though I can still hardly believe it, that | i ; 
| every single name which is added to a charter of in- 


now begin to ask one another, in sober serious. 
ness, How are we to he protected in the exercise 
of our legal and constitutional rights? 

It even occurs to them that nine tenths of the 
ci pe “rabble” would vote far more 
purely and conscientiously (to say nothing of in. 
telligence) than the mass of herded and driven 
“friends and neighbours,” and the pliant or timid 
slaves of the counter and the till. We have be. 
fore us a circular addressed to the Liberal electors 
of East Somerset, recommending a close and vigi. 
lant attention to the Register, and enforeing a 
suggestion which admits of general application, 
and which seems to us to contain the pith of 
practical and serious agitation. It is to the ef. 
fect ‘that arrangements should be at once made 
with some active person in each district, to per- 
form this office (attention to the Register), and 
that it would be very desirable to have a corres. 
ponding agent in each parish, to report progress, 
&e. Xe., as well as a gentleman to superintend the 
whole division.” 

To this capital suggestion we may be allowed 
to add another. Let district associations be 
formed, for the temperate and earnest discussion 
of those measures of political and social reform 
which must engage the next Parliament. Let 
such demands as the majority shall decide to be 
most urgent to secure at least the independence 
of the voter, be actively promoted, and let mutual 
concessions absorb all minor differences in presence 
of the instant need of close, vigorous, united 
action against the common adversary. We can- 
not fairly expect many of our more quiet, and, 
perhaps, more sober, country reformers to go so 


| far or so fast as the more restless spirits of the 


towns, but on certain questions, such as the glar. 
ing anomalies of the actual m/ésrepresentation of 
the People in the People’s House, and the pr 
tection to the honest voter, which many would fain 
dispense with as‘ un-English,” but which Eng. 
lish landlords render indispensable, there can be 
but one conviction and one policy. We there. 
fore say to our friends, register, organize, concen 
trate ; and without delay. 





ON THE ISSUE OF THE ENGINEERS’ LATE 
STRUGGLE. 
A DIALOGUE BY THE RAILWAY, 
Witat can you do on a journey of three hundred miles, 
cooped up in a railway compartment, with three Eng- 


| lish passengers who never begin a conversation—unless 


they meet with a collision ; nothing less than that will 
make you acquainted with each other. The train goes 
too fast for reading, the narrow gauge oscillates too 
much for writing, the journey is too long for silence 
(unless you are graduating for Pentonville), there is 
therefore no alternative but to make a violent attempt 
to converse with your companions on some topic of the 
hour. 

The travellers on the oceasion of this dialogue con 


sisted of the writer, a lady’s maid, an engineer, and a 


gentleman, a sort of commercial hybrid, something be- 
tween a foreman and a master—a species which Free- 
trade has certainly multiplied. After a satiety of 
those eternal advertisements now posted up in every 
second-class carriage, on which you read from morning 
till night of “ Portable Manures” and “ Accidental 
Deaths” by railway misadventure—only relieved by 
an announcement that “ 07d Cremona violins” are wat- 
ranted to be “quite new,” by Mr. Alvey Turner—an 
opportunity oceurs for a remark upon the yellow skins 
of some country women at one of the stations, which 
our lady’s maid ascribed to a rural habit of « drinking 
calomel tea’? We thought this an unusual beverage, 
and distantly doubted whether camomile itself had pro 
duced the saffron surfaces in question, But our fel- 
low-traveller was confident her “ Missis” had been to 
the “Cristel Pallis,” and among other “ peculiosities,” 
had seen the very leaves “submated” in a hottle. 
Judging from this example, both Mistress and M 

must have gathered up their science at the Great Ex 
hibition in a very “ popular” state. The young lady, 
however, was somewhat given to confuse things on her 
own account. Looking up at Stocken’s advertisement 
of his “ Dressing-case Manufactory,” she observed & 
“ Distressing-case Manufactory was very awful—there 


| was nothing of the kind on the Continent, when sbe 


was there with Lady Bunting.” 
Our companion, the mechanic, here took occasion sd 
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say that “ the ‘Great Distressing-case Manufactory’ of 
this ountry was one conducted by railway companies, 
and witil the rights of Industry were better recognised 
the public would long have to insure itself against 
‘Fatal Accidents’—for while society took no interest 
in the rights of Labour, there could be no complaint 
if Labour took no interest in the safety of society.” 

Ataremark so pregnant as this, uttered with a 
sullen kind of energy, our third traveller looked up, 
and it was observed to him—* Did you, sir, happen to 
take any interest in the late struggle of the Amalga- 
mated Engineers ?” 

«Jpterest ? No;” was the monosyllabic reply. 

«Considering the recognition of the welfare of the 
working class the public now profess, perhaps they de- 
served a better fate ?” 

“Perhaps.” The reply of our friend in counting- 
house costume was limited to this disyllable. 

“The course they are understood to intend for the 
future may possibly lead to more favourable results ?” 

« Possibly,” was the trisyllabic ejaculation of our 
non-communicative companion. As, however, an addi- 
tional syllable had been extorted at each attempt at 
conversation, I did not despair. 

“The Times admitted,” I added, “that the masters 
as much combined against the men as the men against 
the masters. Combination therefore seems regarded 
asa legitimate instrument. The only question is its 
right direction. May not the men solve the problem 
of its wise use ?” 

“Peradventure,”” was the sullen and polysyllabie re- 
sponse. And I gave up the dialogue. Had there been 
a word of five syllables suited for an answer, I might 
have attempted to extract it, but the forbidding growl 
in which he “ peradventure” spoke, would have discon- 
certed a Barrister in cross-examination. ‘This gentle- 
man, you could see, was a disciple of cheapness. His 
vest had the well-known sparkle of devil’s dust upon 
it—the collar of his coat betrayed the slop-shop stitch ; 
his carious teeth were stopped with gutta-percha ; his 
trousers had shrunk in the first rain to which they 
had been exposed, and required straps of considerable 
power and unusual length to keep them below his 
knees; he had bought everything in the cheapest 
market—even his manners. <A hard student of * dol- 
lars and dimes,” he had never learned that amenity is 
economy. It had never occurred to him that a ge- 
nerous sympathy for others might prove a good invest- 
ment in a world where there exists Humanity as well 
as Manufactures. The world opens before those who 
meet it with heart-feeling, while it closes up the way 
before those whose sole wisdom lies in seeking to over- 
reach it or coerce it. Beauty wins the Beast by kindly 
arts, while Deformity has to fight it. The lesson has 
its moral in the world. 

The taciturnity of our rail-mate in “ West Saxony,” 
was however compensated for by the prompt loquacity 
of him in “barragan,” who said in explanation of. his 
former remark, that “if the citizen felt he had a recog- 
nised position in the state—if the House of Commons 
trusted him—if the public cared to guarantee him 
wholesome subsistence, und ultimate moderate com- 
petence, for Labour conscientiously discharged, he might 
come to feel Industry an honour instead of finding it as 
now a punishment, and he would come to feel artistic 
pride in the excellence of his work, and in the masterly 
and vigilant discharge of his duties which, if once felt, 
would save us fifty accidents a-year on the railways 
alone. All things go by cheapness. Among trade 
economists they have yet to learn that to guarantee the 
welfare of honest Labour is the least expensive, and the 
only mode of guaranteeing the public safety in such 
respects as that safety depends upon vigilant and con- 
tientious Industry.” 

You were concerned I presume in the late contest of 

the amalgamated engineers ? 
; “Yes,” he answered : “I am now in search of work 
M consequence. My former situation was good and I 
faved some money. I should now be employed but I 
have been required to sign a declaration that I will 
leave the society formed for our joint defence. Though 
T have been defeated I will not be disgraced. The em- 
ployers forced us into the defensive. They struck 
against us rather than we against them. They turned 
Trades Unionists themselves, condemning us all the 
while for being so. Yet if we were wrong they could 
not be in the right. Generally however the press 
sided with them. Competition seems to be a game in 
which it is legitimate for Employers to crush workmen 
by any means,” ; 

The saddest consideration, I observed, is that work- 
men taught by so disastrous an example may come to 
think themselves at libert y to conduct their side of the 
contest with the same licence. 

“The public seem willing that we should,” the 

replied. “ We hada right to improve our 





condition. It is an advantage to the public, as Mr. 
Ludlow showed in his instructive Lectures to us,* 
whenever a class of workmen are able to raise their own 
wages without destroying the manufactures or employ- 
ing class who conduct the trade itself. Political 
economy has agreed to this. We were in the right. 
We were not doing harm. We assaulted no one. We 
attempted nothing illegal. Then why did the public 
leave us to be destroyed ?” 

The public suffered Poland to perish, though the in- 
dependence of Poland was important to the liberties of 
Europe. The public has lately suffered Italy to fall 
and Hungary to be overrun. It first suffers the wrong 
and tardily sympathises afterwards. It does but ill 
understand its own interests, and where it does, any 
power having the skill to assail them indirectly, may 
calculate on success. Even in Home affairs it is little 
perceived how closely Middle Class welfare is allied to 
Working Class rights. You thought that because you 
meant well and were on the whole in the right, that 
you must succeed, and that many would help you. 
Hence your shopmates are everywhere despondent and 
outraged. More experience will show you that it is a 
little thing to have right on your side unless you have 
conquered the methods of making that right under- 
stood, and can command the means of making it suc- 
cessful without the sympathy or aid of other classes. 
You will have both sympathy and aid eventually, but 
not until you have shown capacity to do without them. 
It is apparently very hard, but such is the way of the 
world. 

“In the future we shall turn our attention to Asso- 
ciation. By Co-operative Workshops we shall attain an 
independency of Employers. We are unanimous,” 
added the colloquist of the Amalgamated Society, “ and 
this time we shall sueceed. Henceforth we act for 
ourselves.” 

And lose, I rejoined, the remainder of your money 
inevitably, unless you have much more wisdom than 
the world credits you with. A Strike is a mode of 
losing money by a hostile act. Co-operation, as_hi- 
therto conducted, is a mode of losing it by a peaceable 
act. Co-operation without authority is merely anarchy 
by mutual consent, and anarchy in business is but 
bankruptcy in progress. Now, no body of workmen in 
England are sufficiently well-informed to set up among 
themselves an intelligent and imperative authority, nor 
wisdom enough to submit to it. Co-operative work- 
shops can only subsist at first by the principle of mas- 
tership and division of u/timate—very ultimate—pro- 
fits. Where every man is to be a master, every man 
comes to be a beggar in the end. This was the source 
of failure in the experimental Communities of which 
you may have heard. People tell you they wanted the 
Religious bond. ‘Those who say so do so because, 
knowing nothing about the subject, they find them- 
selves called upon to assign some reason for failure, and 
they assign that. It satisfies the public, and precludes 
the necessity of any inquiry into the truth. There 
was religion in all these Communities, if Religion 
means boundless faith, good intent, and devoted service. 
But faith without direction is, among multitudes, more 
dangerous than scepticism. Such faith is active for 
conscientious mischief. ,Doubt is merely neutral. The 
commercial sense of Religion in a Community is Unity, 
and Unity always acts by submission. The submission 
may be an act of piety or an act of sense. With the 
Rappites it was an act of piety, and they have pursued 
an eccentric career. No instance has occurred in 
which submission has been an act of sense ; and whe- 
ther it would be progressive in its effects, cannot be 
predicated. The problem is yet unsolved. The prac- 
tical point ascertained is the conviction of the indis- 
pensable necessity of an authority which shall act by 
consent—but act, and act unfettered. Queenwood fell 
for want of this. The existing Welsh Community is 
languishing from the same cause. A Co-operative 
Workshop is certain ruin without it. The council of 
the Amalgamated Engineers have acquitted themselves 
in a very superior manner compared with previous 
Trades’ Councils; but they have more courage than 
any men in the country if they should propose such a 
plan; and their members are more intelligent and 
better disciplined than any body of workmen yet known 
in England, if they consent to it, and aid cordially to 
carry it out—that is, without reluctance, suspicion, or 
impatience. 

Whether we should have agreed on this subject did 
not appear. An influx of passengers at this point di- 
verted and terminated the conversation. Ton. 





Via1t.—Too late for this week. 

A Svusscrrper.—Will he send his name and address, in ac- 
cordance with our rule? If so, we will readily publish his valu- 
able contribution. 





* The Master Engineers and their Workmen: Three 
Lectures by T. M. Ludlow, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
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THE BARONESS VON BECK. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 

Srr,—May I request the insertion, in your paper of 
Saturday next, of the following copy of a letter which 
I send to the Examiner this day. It is due to the 
defendants, in the case of Derra v. Dawson, that the 
appearance of this letter should be ensured. 

Yours respectfully, 
J. Tovrmin SMiTH. 
THE BARONESS VON BECK’S CASE. 
(To the Editor of the Examiner.) 

Smr,—As you gave insertion, last Saturday, to a 
letter from Constant Derra, asking attention to his 
trial, I now request at your hands—in the name of 
fair play and common justice—the insertion of the 
following in your paper of next Saturday. 

On the 30th August, 1851, the imposture practised 
by a person calling herself ‘‘ Baroness von Beck,” was 
conclusively established at Birmingham. The press, 
with the facts before it, noticed the proved imposture 
—neither Times nor any other journal, doing other 
than approve the exposure, and not one voice being 
raised in disapprobation of the proceedings. Nothing 
has happened since, except that the public and the 
press have forgotten the evidence of facts at that time 
published. But certain private objects were to be 
gained by bolstering up the imposition. It has been 
attempted. Among other things, an action was com- 
menced against certain most honourable gentlemen. 
The inevitable result (in failure) being foreseen by 
those who took this step, it was sought to prejudice 
the public mind by bringing an ex parte and untrue 
case before the House of Lords, pending the trial of 
this action. Though the course of justice was thus 
allowed, by the House of Lords (strangely enough), to 
be interfered with, however, the action has altogether 
failed. The plaintiff has broken down, and been non- 
suited. But this very circumstance has prevented the 
defendants from bringing the true facts of this case 
before the public. I beg, therefore, to state that I and 
others attended that trial prepared with complete evi- 
dence, which would have left it impossible for any man 
of honesty or common sense to pretend to doubt the 
propriety of the proceedings taken to expose the im- 
posture practised by the person calling herself the 
Baroness von Beck. 

I make no remark on Constant Derra or his conduct. 
He has, I have always believed, been the mere tool of 
others. But those whose sentimental sympathies have 
been aroused may derive consolation from the fact, that 
the lady personated—the actual Baroness von Beck, 
whose name, family, and rank, the impostor assumed 
—is innocent of all wrong or suffering in this matter ; 
and is now (or was a very short time ago) alive and 
well in Hungary, alike honourable by birth, position, 
and character. Of this the evidence is in my posses- 
sion. I am, yours respectfully, 

London, 29th July, 1852. J. Tourmin SMITH. 

P.S.—Since the above letter was written and posted, 
I have received, by a coincidence sufficiently remark- 
able, a letter from the Continent, containing the last 
remaining links in the evidence as to the real Baroness 
von Beck. I am formally authorized by my distinguished 
correspondent (who is a bishop of the Hungarian 
Church) to publish the following. The full details of 
names and personal residence, &c., are in my possession. 
It must be stated that the impostor Racidula expressly 
put herself forth as “born Horeczky.” 

“T authorize you to declare, in my name, to whomsoever 
it may concern, that the pretence of the upholders of the 
late Racidula is forced and false; that there is not, and 
never has been, any other Baroness Beck, born Horeczky, 
than the two above named Baronesses | wives of two bro- 
thers], and both of which ladies are still living.” 

Thus ends one of the most extraordinary attempts 
at imposture of modern times: an attempt wickedly 
sought to be bolstered up after the imposture had been 
conclusively demonstrated in an open court of justice ; 
and still further, though most clumsily and with its just 
results, attempted to be bolstered up at Warwick yester- 
day. This result, and the facts I now publish, will be 
a lesson to all men not to be deterred from the path of 
duty and the exposure of wrong, although for a time 
even the public press shall have been misled into treat- 
ing as genuine that which is in reality the most bare- 
faced imposture and fraud. 

29th July, 1852, J. Tovrmix SmirTH. 
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Literature. 


Critics are not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do not 
make laws—they interpret and try to enforce them.—Edinburgh Review. 


Justice—which is Love in action—all men feel to be the high prerogative 
of our race ; and when it is outraged there is no one hearing of it whose 
cheek does not feel the mounting flame of virtuous wrath. Unhappily our 
prejudices so often distort our vision that we cannot always see injustice to 
be what it is; or else how could men tranquilly permit such things as are 
daily being transacted before them? Out of the many we single one. 
The aged and respectable Nees von Esenpeck, the friend of Gorrur 
and of ScHELLING, one of the great names among living botanists, who 
for thirty years has been the upright servant of the state, the loved 
Professor at Bonn, and Director of the Botanical Gardens, whom the late 
King of Prussia honoured and rewarded, is now, at the age of seventy- 
eight, dismissed by a paternal Government ‘‘on account of his political 
opinions” —the dangerous doctrinaire ! the anarchial Botanist! the terrible 
corrupter of youth! At seventy-eight he is thrown upon the world and the 
world’s sympathy, because his opinions are not well received by those in 
power. A subscription is set on foot in Germany, which we trust will be 
ample enough to take away at Icast the material harm of this dismissal ; 
meanwhile the Germans in London, and others of our sympathetic readers 
may be glad to contribute their offerings. We shall be happy to receive 
any subscriptions; they may be addressed to our Office, or to Mr. Franz 
Thimm, German Bookseller, 88, New Bond-street. 





We have somewhat neglected German literature of late, there have been so 
very few publications worth announcing. In the small activity there has 
been, we have noted, with some satisfaction, that Theology and Metaphysics 
have retired into silence and insignificance ; two works recently published, 
however, deserve a passing mention. The first is a volume attributed by 
vague rumour to SCHELLING, upon what authority we cannot say, and 
bearing this comprehensive title, Veber den Geist und sein Verhaltniss in der 
Natur—running rapidly through the whole circle of the sciences physical 
and social; the second is a history of German Philosophy since Kanvr, by 
Fort.LaGE of Jena—Genetische Geschichte der Philosophie seit Kant. We 
is a popular expositor, and as his work embraces Kant, Jacont, Ficure, 
ScHELLING, OkEN, STEFFENS, CARUS, SCHLEIERMACHER, HrGeE., 
Weisse, Fries, Hersart, Beneke, REINHOLD, TRENDELENBURG, &e., 
it will he interesting to students of that vast logomachy named German 
Philosophy. 

In science we have to note one or two decidedly interesting publications. 
A massive, cheap, and popular exposition of the Animal Kingdom, by 
Voor, under the title of Zoologische Briefe—the numerous woodcuts to 
which, though very rude, are well drawn and useful as diagrams : Vorriscu 
Die Jiingste Katastrophe des Erdballs, and Lovze Medicinische Psychologie 
oder Physiologie der Seele will attract two very different classes of students. 
While the lovers of German Belles Lettres (we presume there are such 
curiosities of intellectual desire) will learn with tepid satisfaction that a new 
work is about to appear from the converted Countess Hann-Hann, under 
the mystical title of Die Liebhaber des Kreuzes, and a novel also by L. 
Mvunvsacu (wife of Tuzopore Munpr) upon Frederick the Great, called 
Berlin und Sans Souci, which Cary ve is not very likely to consult for 
his delineation of the Military Poctaster. Can you not anticipate the scorn 
with which Carlyle will dismiss the ambitious medivcrity of Frederick's 
verses—he who is tolerant of no man’s verse? and it must be confessed 
that Freperick’s poem was the ‘ Seven Years’ war,” not the French 
verses he composed to captivate Vouratre. One may apply to him the 
pleasant lines of MoLirrRE,— 


“Je le tiens galant homme en toutes les maniéres 
Homme de qualité, de merite, et de cceur, 
Tout ce qu'il vous plaira, mais fort méchant autenr.” 

What strange passion is it that thus seizes conquerors as well as coblers, 
deluding them into the belief that they are poets? Are pocts, then, really 
such happy, godlike beings, that, as Goerue pathetically notes, no man is 
content to be a shoemaker, every man insists on being a poct. 

* Niemand will ein Schuster seyn 
Jederman ein Dichter !” 


or do they simply want the golden crown without the victorious agony 
which wins it—the song without the suffering—the splendour of success 
without the gloomy shadows of neglect? Even so. It is not the poetic 
nature, but the poet’s reward they desire. They would not at all appre- 
ciate the noble pride so finely expressed in Horne’s Orion (we go on 
heaping quotation on quotation, as is our wont when once we begin, ab- 
stinence beg so much easier than temperance ; and perhaps across the 
far seas Horne will feel this extended hand of friendship,—for is not 
quotation, so to speak, a literary shaking hands ”) 


“The poet of the future knows his place, 
Though in the present shady be his seat, 
And ail his laurels deepening but the shade.” 





es 


CHARLES MATHBWS AND THE FRENCH DRAMATIstTs, 
Letter From Mr. Charles Mathews to the Dramatic Authors of France. 


from himself by himself as a specimen of “ Fair Imitation or Adaptation’ amet 
ing to the terms of the International Copyright Convention. John Mitchell, 


Tose who have seen our best of comedians in one of his gay, easy, off. 
hand characters, making effrontery charming by the Fh be 
elegance of his manner, and the imperturbable not-to-be-beaten readiness 
of his wit, will recognise him in this extremely amusing Letter to the 
Dramatic Authors of France. We shall require so much of our g ace 
for extract, that we must abstain from criticism. It was originally written 
in French, and in that form receives the critical admiration of Jules Janj 
a competent authority in matters of wit and style! The French jg re. 
rinted here with a translation done by Charles Mathews—* by himself 
ben himself as a specimen of fair imitation.” 

See how he makes his bow :— 

“ Gentlemen,—I am_a weasel. Don’t be astonished, I am telling you the simple 
truth ;—a guilty but repentant weasel, who comes to compliment you on your hay. 
ing succeeded at length in putting a ring through his nose. Yes, gentlemen, you 
sce before you, one of the dramatic weasels of the ‘ Perfide Albion,’ who have s9 
long sucked the eggs of your Gallic nightingales, and IT am here to offer you m 
congratulations on your having at last asserted your rights in the British dominions, 
I congratulate you with all the sincerity of the old fox who declares himself 
delighted when he hears that his bosom friends the geese have at last been clapped 
safely under an iron coop. At the precise moment when I can no longer steal with 
impunity, am I seized with an irresistible desire to become honest. 1 have robbed 
you, plundered you, disfigured you, maimed you, assassinated you; 1 admit it all; 
and the love of virtue only enters my head at the very foot of the gallows—a kind 
of repentance by no means uncommon in this wicked world, 

“Seriously, gentlemen, 1 am the manager of an English theatre, and I throw 


inyself at your feet to implore your forgiveness and ask your advice, Manager, 


did I say! more: manager-author-actor. Manager of the Lyceum, author of 
several of your pieces, actor of all the good parts I can get. 1 know too well the 
odious light in which this triple character, this éria juncta in uno, is looked upon 
by the single-nibbed professors of the dramatic art, and I am very sorry ; but what 
can ldo? Here I am like Cerberus, ‘ three gentlemen at once,’ and I can’t help 
it. I have consequently a triple task to perform—tirst, to write your pieces; 
secondly, to accept them; thirdly, to act them. Nay, | beg pardon, there's a 
fourth I had nearly forgotten—I’ve also to pay the piper and run the risk. Thus, 
you see it is clear that I have a three or four-fold interest in the new DramaticConven- 
tion, and if you'll only grant me a quarter-of-an-hour, I should like to talk it over 
with you in a friendly manner, and point out one or two difficulties I foresee in the 
way of its execution.” 


He then proceeds to enumerate the twenty-three theatres of London, 
giving the prices of admission (a table not without its interest), and then 
examines these theatres seriatim to see what chance there is of French 
plays being serviceable to them. We cannot extract the whole, but here 
are some amusing passages :— 


“ Drury Lane, the other ex-national house, is, alas! more like an omnibus thana 
theatre, a huge omnibus running short stages at a very low price, but with plenty 
of noise, changing its coachman every other day, and in order to entice the mob, 
(though without succeeding in the attempt) printing the slang of the cads upon the 
way-bill. Authors have but little to hope for here. The present manager, poets 
librettist, dreams of nothing but English operas, marble halls, and ballets. Drop 
a tear, gentlemen, and pass on in silence. J¢ is the mausoleum of Shakspeare. 

* * # * * * * * 

“ The Victoria is a model house, the type of a school to which it gives its name, 
It is the incarnation of the English ‘domestic drama,’ or rather of the drama of 
English domestics. There you will always tind the truest pictures of virtue in 
rags, and vice in fine linen. There flourish the choicest specimens of all the crimes 
that make life hideous—robbery, rape, murder, suicide. It is a country abounding 
in grand combats of four—a region peopled with angelic maid servants, comic 
house-breakers, heroic sailors, tyrannical masters, poetical clodhoppers, and dia- 
holical barons. The lower orders rush there in mobs, and in shirt sleeves, applaud 
frantically, drink ginger beer, munch apples, crack nuts, call the actors by their 
christian names,and throw them orange peel and apples by way of bouquets. Fly, gen- 
tlemen, this is no place for you,—you are only known here as frog-eating foreigners, 
whose armies are easily put to the rout by a couple of stage tars and a heroine with 


| a horse pistol. There’s not the ghost of a chance for you. They live upon roast 





beef and plam pudding, and abominate French kickshaws.” 
The Marylebone and the City Theatres are thus characterized :— 


“Though more in the country, it isnot on that account more simple in its tastes. 
The gentle shepherds of Portman Market have no love for the Idylls of Gessner, 
nor for the pastoral idealities of Georges Sand. They prefer selling mutton to 
tending sheep, and Robin Roughhead has no notion of paying his money to look at 
himself. Why should he? He can do that all day long, and has enongh ot 
it, as well as of shepherdesses and lambkins. He must have powerful excitement 
of an evening—assassins, wolves, tigers, by way of change. His object is to get 
away from himself. He can’t indulge his taste for bull fights without going to 
Madrid, and the state of his exchequer forbids that, so he is obliged to be satisfied 
with the pleyhouse as the nearest approach to his favourite amusement, and ot 
course, the more brutal and ferocious the exhibition, and the more his horse 
laughter is excited, the happier he goes away. Neither M. Scribe nor M. Alfred 
de Musset would be able to tickle his fancy at any price. ‘ Un verre eau, would 
be literally ‘a glass of water’ to him, a thing he never wishes to touch as long as & 
pot of beer is to be had for money; and if you were to give him a translation of 
‘Il faut quwune porte soit ouverte ou fermée,’ it would merely amount in his eyes 
to the self-evident truism that ‘a door must be either open or shut,’ and his advice 
to the manager would be to shut it if he bad nothing better than that to amuse 
him with. 

“We will now turn to the city. , 

“At the head of the theatres there is Sadler’s Wells (No. 17), and a very dif- 
ferent place it is from any we have yet spoken of. The classical, the stately, the 
stilted, banished from its natural home, finds refuge within its walls. The National 
drama has retired here, as to a watering place, for the benefit of its health. The 
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loftiest, the severest tragedy is represented in all its dreary integrity by solemn 
eeterans, Shakspeare esp cially—Shakspeare undefiled—tertual. Massinger, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, even rugged John Marston—all that is venerable and arti- 


ficial. It is the Odéon of the suburbs. The very furces they play are ancient. All | 


the old worn out and long forgotten pieces are dug up to enjoy a second youth, and 
figure in the eyes of young Islington as sparkling novelties. It is a downright 
dramatic curiosity shop. Pantomime is not excluded ; on the contrary, is generally 
well done. Such Saturnalia are allowed at Christmas, and sometimes they venture 
on a new tragedy, moulded, however, on the antique; but woe to the man who men- 
tions puny French authors, Translators avaunt! The theatre is picturesquely 
situated, on the hanks of the city canal, shaded agre eably by leafless genealogical 
trees, and its audience is composed of metropolitan villagers, the wasophisticated 
inhabitants of the verdant pavement which graces this Rus in Urhe; a most 
respectable and above all a most classical audience, seeing and hearing for the first 
time the divine Shakspeare and kis nervous contemporaries ; loving, I may say 
doating, upon their very obscurities ; indeed, the less it understands, the more is 
this worthy audience ple wsed—it is so very respectable. It shies apples now and 
then, does this superior andi nce, but th y wre always ‘ lassic / ones— apple s of the 
kind that Paris used to throw at Venus. 

“The City (No. 18) is the natural son of the Victoria, and inherits its parent’s 
tastes. It has the same task to fulfil, It is a sort of Newgate Calendar drama- 
tised—an Apotheosis of the seven deadly sins—a chapel of ease to the Old Bailey. 

“The Standard (No. 19) is another in the same line, but with additional delights. 
Foreign voltigeurs, rope-dancers, wonderful dogs, men-monkeys, learned pigs, @// 
that can enchant the eye, improve the mind, and enlarge the understanding. The 
ambition of the manager is evidently to please the whole human race, and as 
flies are not to be caught with fishing nets, he displays the alternate fascina 


ms of honey, vinegar, fruits, sweetmeats, treacle, everything—except French | 
ior " , : ] 


comedies. 

“As to the Pavillion (No. 20), one must actually dine at noon and take post- 
horses afterwards, in order to get there by half-past six. It is a theatre whose 
merit completely carries you away, far away—indeed the distance it is off secures 
for it successes beyond those of every other theatre—nearly a mile beyond. The 
shipping interest is here represented—its play bill ought to be posted at Lloyds. 
Vessels are nightly wrecked in latitude O.P., longitude P.S. As you enter you 
smell the ‘ distempered sea.’ You sniff the brine of the ‘set waters,’ and feel the 
dusty spray of the canvas waves. At the Victoria, the sanctity of the domestic 
hearth is invaded—here the very ocean is laid under contribution, and success is 


sought amidst the roar of its breakers—success as boundless as the ocean it springs } 


from. The object of the management is to ‘hold the mirror up’ to sailors. An 
) ] 


eternal tide of marine melo-dramas and nautical novelties ebbs and flows in thi 
dry Nanmachia, where ‘life afloat’ is depicted by fresh-water seamen before an 


audience of real tars. I leave you to judge whether the pieces are not likely to be | 


pitched tolerably strong to suit the weh-footed connoisseurs who rollin at half-price, 


who help to whistle the act music, and only applaud a dialogue made up of cabin A 


cables, and cabooses, booms, binnacles, and ba ky boxes; whose nearest notion of 


attic salt is salt px tre, and whose sides are only to be tickled with points like j ikes, 
quips like quids, and jokes lik t. A visit here is a suffering one undergoes 
voluntarily once in one’s life, like sea-sickness.” 


Having shown that only four theatres out of twenty-three are likely to 
care much for French pieces, and having shown that out of 253 French 
-_ produced in 1851, only eight were thought worth reproducing in 


able—the main reasons are absurdity and immorality. 

“What do you suppose, for instance, that we could do with a ‘ Mistress Siddons ?’ 
(meaning our great tragic actress) who, represented by the piquante Dejazet, puts 
on the disguise of a village idiot, and runs about the muddy lanes barefoot, accom- 
panied by a mysterious stranger, who turns out to be ‘Sheridan,’ in order to con- 
vince her friends that she is capable of playing the part of the erazy girl which had 
been east to her ? 

“What could we do with a ‘Miss Kelly,’ who, to escape from a lover she never 
had, abandons her line of comic and melodramatic actress, and ace pts an engage- 
ment as Prima Dora at thi who never 
got even as far as Calais in all her born days. 

“What use could we make of a ‘ Ga de Londres, a young ragamuflin of a 
London coachmak¢ rs b Vv, called * 


rrand Opera at Naples ?—Miss Kelly ! 





son,’ frequenting in company with his 





chum ‘ Digdog’ a tavern in the city, bing on the sea,’ and with ‘ fishing nets | 
hanging fro » the walls’—who is declared by the ‘ Lord Mayor’ in the person of 
his ‘constable,’ to be the ‘natural son’ of the ‘Duke of Melford,’ a peer of the 


realm, and ‘ as such,’ to be heir to his title and estates! !!—who is carried off in the 
custody of the said ‘constable’ and his assistant ‘ policemens,” to be installed in his 
father’s magnificent mansion, at the corner of * Holywell Street,’ in the Strand, 
where his marriage with ‘Nelly Bligtone’ is broken off by the Lord Mayor, and 
from whence he is ordered | he eternal ‘constable’ and the ‘ policemens,’ who 
‘threaten him with their staves,’ to depart for the ‘I niversity of Oxford’—who 
then becomes, while waiting for the title of the Duke of Melfort, ‘ Sir Robinson, 
Count of Sheffield’ —talks of his * Stew ird, who lives in Richard Street’—of his 


friend, the * y ung Count of Cantwell,’ (as if the methodist doctor had ever been 








emobled) and of his high-born aunt, t] proud * Countess of Bin ningham’—who 
consents to please the Queen of England, by marrying ‘ the daughter of the great 
Nelson’s grandson,” a ‘commodore who died about 2 month previously at Malta,’ 
(Nelson!! who never even had a son, much less a son’s granddanghter)—who at 


the end of the piece is allowed, however, to marry Nelly, the waitress at the 
eating-house in thy city, thanks again to the kindness of the queen, whose carriage 


is stopped short in ‘ Kanig¢ Street,’ by old mother ‘ Bligtone,’ who shouts ‘ Justice, 
your Majesty ! and proves on the i stunt, in the middle of the street, that her late 
husband, the lamented DBligtone, the landlord of’ the slapbang shop in Gracechurch 
Street, had ‘saved the il fleet India!!! on which the queen, still in the 
middle of the street. prowtis s ‘her protection and a thumping dowry to Nelly,’ 
commands ‘ Sir Robinson’ to marry her on the spot, and the day after his we dding, 
dispatches the ex-ragamuffin eoa h aker’s b y to represent the court of St. James’s, 


48 British Ambassador at Paris ?” 


He makes great fun with their versions of English History, and then 
glances at Le Songe d'une Nuit d Eté:— 


“We begin by finding ‘ Shakspeare’ and ‘ Falstatl’ drinking together at a public 





house! The creator and the created! The poet and his work jumbled together! 
That’s not bad by way of acommencement. Falstaff is, moreover, the ‘ Ranger of 
Richmond Park!’ We next find ‘Queen Elizabeth’ walking about the city with a 
pocket full of ‘blank forms,’ signed by the high-sheriff, by virtue of which she dis- 
poses of the lives and liberties of her subjects—-even to the extent of having them 
hanged without judge or jary! The immaculate queen is avowedly in love with 
the poet, whom she meets accidentally at the public-house in the city, where she has 
gone masked, in company with one of her maids of honour, ‘ Miss Olivia,’ in the 
hope of finding him. Elizabeth then addresses William thus: ‘Thy native place 
is ‘ Strafford’ ;’ to whieh the ‘ Divine Williams’ replies (without caring to correct 
her error) ‘ Yes, I remember, in the days of my early youth, having tended my 
flocks in those vast solitudes—on the dizzy heights of those craggy mountains, en- 
throned amidst the silent majesty of nature.’ (The dreary solitudes, the mountain 
peaks, and silent wildernesses of the smiling county of Warwick!) Shakspeare is 
shortly afterwards carried out dead drunk, and conveyed, by the high sheriff’s 
orders (filled up by the queen’s own hand on the public-house table), to Richmond 
Park, and there deposited. Elizabeth, draped in a white veil, appears to him in 
the moonlight in the character of his guardian genius, lectures him on his irregu- 
larities, and next day sends fot him to Whitehall, and encourages him by saying, 
‘Come, come, William! Come, come, my poet! To work !—and thus snatches ‘ Sir 
Wiliiams’ from the abyss of debauchery in which his high intellect was about to 
perish.” 

* All this I can only repeat, though ingenious and fanciful in the extreme, is for- 
bidden fruit as far as we are concerned.” 


One more extract and we have done :— 


“ Give us good well-considered, pleasant works, free from dirt and indeeency, and 
we shall infallibly buy largely ; provided always, as the lawyers say, that you do 
high a price upon them. You must bear in mind that we have to pay 
our authors as much, per act, for good adaptations from the French as for origiual 
productions. Literal, word-for-word translations, are of no use whatever, and have 
never, nor will they ever, have much success on the English stage. The taste of 
the two countries is so essentially different, that it requires a very skilful hand to 
adapt, expand, retrench, and arrange even the most available foreign dramas— 
as it is a well known circumstance that the details which produce the 


not put too 





son 
especially 


| most etlect in Paris are frequently those which produce the least in London. Up 


to the present time, we have been in the habit of changing, cutting, adding, and 
altering whatever we have thought necessary to success, without the fear of the law 
before our eyes; but shall we be able to do so in future, even after paying the 
French authors? Perhaps you will be kind enough to inform me, when I have 
plac d before you the difficulty I foresee. 

“TT will take, as an illustration, one of your pieces, called ‘ Un Enfant de Paris,’ 
from whence we, not long ago, adapted a very successful drama for the Lyceum. 
Do you think we should have dared offer this to our audience exactly as it stood ? 
Certainly not. A countess saves the life and honour of a young man of the lower 
orders, who breaks into her house for the purpose of robbing her of her diamonds, 
and who, out of gratitude for her forbearance, devotes himself to her service. So 
far, all is well enough. But it soon becomes too plain that the young man’s devo- 
tion springs as much from love as from gratitude, and this we don’t like. We 
don’t relish the idea of a low fellow, with dirty hands, and black nibs to them, 
lunguishing sentimentally about the person of a woman of rank and refinement, 
There is no reason why he shouldn't, it is true, and it may be as right as possible ; 





, 1] 1 hege ! -, | but right or wrong, we don’t like it. Nor do we faney any better the notion of a 
ingland, Mr. Mathews then tells the authors why it is so few are avail- | 


count’s threatening his lovely wife with a stick! (The very gallery would rise en 


| masse, and pelt him off the stage.) Nor the drunken revelry of a set of roués and 


courtesans, who force their way into the countess’s apartments at the instigation of 
her husband, and insult her so grossly and brutally that, at last, to escape them, 
she precipitates herself from a rock into the sea; from whence the sentimental 
young house-breaker fishes her up again, out of love and gratitude. Nor the 
dramatic dénovement of the encroaching tide, which sends a couple of remorseless 
waves so very apropos, to swallow up the principal characters, and bring the drama 
to an untimely end. All these things, so distasteful to our feelings, were altered 
or suppressed, without which the piece would unquestionably have failed. And 
what harm did it do to the French author? None at all. He was not known in 
the business, his name was not even printed on the play-bill, and, consequently, his 
reputation could not suffer by the liberties taken with his work. It could not 
matter to him in any way. 

“But under the new law it will matter very much, for his reputation will then 
be at stake. We shall have to buy the right of translating Ais piece; his name 
will be publicly attached to it as the author ; he will become responsible for what 
he has written ; and will insist upon having Ais play represented, not that of an 
English author. And when they talk of garbling his work, and altering the very 
things that produced the greatest effect in Paris, he will ery, ‘Stop, gentlemen, 
touch me at your peril! Let my burglar, with the dirty hands, doat upon my great 


| lady; let my count beat his wife with a stick ; let my drunken bucks and cour- 


tesans bully my countess till she gives three cheers and jumps overboard ; and let 
my high tide come in and wash aw ay my dramatis persona, or you shall not have 
my play. I have just sold it toa charming young man, who has undertaken to 
translate it without altering a line.’” 





REMINISCENCES OF THOUGHT AND FEELING. 


Reminiscences of Thought and Feeling. By the Author of “ Visiting my Relations,’ 

Pickering. 
Tne strange composite nature of this volume is not inaptly characterized 
by its title. It isa gathering up of old reflections, recent readings, and 
that sort of intermittent philosophy in which women indulge, untrained as 
they are to any continuous development of their thoughts ; and these de- 
sultory pages at last wander into a somewhat continuous autobiography, 
curious, as all autobiography ever will be, and especially curious to the 
religious world. Of the autobiography itself we will say no word. It has 


| pleased the authoress to remove the veil of privacy, and, by so doing, to 


invite comment; and yet, on the real inward character of any human 
being. comment is a delicate matter, therefore we prefer silence in this 
case, lest our judgment appear harsh, and that harshness misapprehen- 
sion. 
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Desultory, like the book, shall be our notice, leaping from point to 
point as humour urges. First let us hear some fragments of the sermon 


on that British (above all others) ambition of 


GETTING ON IN THE WORLD. 


“Tt is not the wish to get on that I have any controversy with; for T am well 
aware that competence must be in a way to be secured, before the mind is suffi- 
ciently liberated from a thousand sordid hopes and fears, to rise to any generous or 
exalted effort. It is the never losing sight of ‘getfing on,’—it is the fusing of 
every point and purpose of existence in that pursuit, and the setting that one object 


before the heart as all it has to seek, which I resist and disapprove of; and I 


believe if the matter were scrutinized, it would be found that every man carries a 
counsellor in his own breast, which with ‘a still small voice,’ resists and disapproves 


of it also. 


“And what a great matter is it to understand, and be in amity with, this conn- 
scllor,—this Divine moderator between the man and his heart,—this regulator 
of its wild impulses,—this calm, centralizing rebuker and restrainer of its 


excesses !”” 


This reads marvellously like the philosophy of those privileged beings 
having “ a comfortable independence,” (and what ¢hat is has been told us 
by the pious particularity and love of exactness which dictated the clause 
in that famous prayer, “ And if, O Lord, thou shouldst not know what 
comfortable independence is,—'tis three hundred a year!") for you ob- 
serve the writer will not allow the mind to be capable of rising to any 
generous or exalted effort, unless competence have liberated it from sor- 
did hopes. This, though a slip of the pen, is indicative. Let us, however, 
hear the continuation ; she is speaking of the restraining conscience, as 
distinguished from the onward rushing will :— 


“ But few persons, it will be said, are sensible of this restraining power. Granted 
yet that is no reason why they should not be so. They do not perceive its influence 
because there is a want of humble passivity in yielding to it. The will has become 
80 imperious by long indulgence, and has so often and so violently torn itself away 
from its proper centre, that it runs on unchecked in its froward, zigzag course ; 
sometimes exploding and wounding itself, and sometimes wounding others, Could 
the planets have also found a will of their own, they would probably have long since 
upset the universe. 

“ But to resume the point we were considering. 

“There is nothing like a clear understanding of terms in acting upon a proposi- 
tion. A man proposes to ge¢ on in life. 

“Very good; let him do so by all means, for nothing can be more in unison with 
nature and reason than such a design. Everything gets ou to its appointed end, 
and is intended to do so; but as the man has to shape his own course to his own 
object, and is not governed by. necessity as the seed in the ground is, to take uni- 
form steps to a uniform end, but is left to adopt such measures as seem to his par- 
ticular choice to look like getting on, it is surely of the last importance that he 
should have a most distinct and ever present comprehension of the exact meaning 
of the term, and of the sense which he himself attaches to it. 

“ Now, as far as I can judge, the gentleman whom I have just visited, considers 
‘getting on’ to mean getting up above other people; possessing more splendid 
appointments, a more aristocratic acquaintance ; ignoring the customs, manners, 
and even the existence of those who have not ascended as high as himself in the 
ladder he is mounting ; and the sitting down at last at the top of it, a pompous 
goose in almost everybody's eyes but his own. 

“This is surely a ‘lame and impotent conclusion’ to arrive at; but it is the 
legitimate result of forgetting the consideration of moral progress while cal- 
culating the problem of success, and of viewing things not as they ave, but as they 
seem. 

“Nothing can be called success but that which is accompanied with peace of 
mind; and peace of mind, be it known to all the world, is not a thing that slides 
into the lot as an accident, a matter that may or may not be there, just as it hap- 
pens. No, no—your true ‘getting on,’ is first and firmly recognising this ingre- 
dient of success as essential, and as that which must be got and grasped before all 
other getting.” 


Although not of the newest, this is of the kind which needs being 
preached to men in their feverish blindness of pursuit. Some qualification 
seems necessary as to that supposed indispensable condition, * peace of 
mind.” We pS D rather say—looking at the energetic conflicts of life, 
the very passion of which makes victory glorious—that “agitation of 
mind” was quite as indispensable as peace ; just as activity is necessary to 
the muscles, and makes us sensible of repose, so are conflict, agitation, 
terrible anxiety, infinite yearnings, fluctuating gleams of hope and 
shadows of doubt, necessary to keep the mind from mantling, like a stag- 
nant pool, with fertile inferiority of life, and to make us fitly enjoy the 
blessing of peace. “ I sometimes feel the want to die as the wakeful feel 
the want to sleep,” said Madame Du Deffand ; but the miserable and the 
wakeful only feel this longing for peace at times; peace is death, and life 
is conflict—ever-renewing, ever-welcome conflict. 

What our authoress says in her summing up, is well said, and to the 
purpose :— 


“The sum and substance, therefore, of what might be said to the man whose 
pride is his stepping-stone, is this: ‘If you would rise to true nobility, which 
means the nobility of mind, establish it as an abiding principle of action, never to 
do anything that you would be ashamed of. And observe always, the distinetion 
between what you, the absolute judge, are ashamed of, and what the inferior you, 
the wayward will of se//, would only be ashamed of, if i were known. The one is 
the king that rules in the conscience, and must be treated with the reverence due 
to a king; the other is a poor sneaking slave that would do everything that is 
mean and crooked, even to the robbing of an apple-stall, if not kept in awe by the 
rightful monarch, ‘ Reverence thyself) is a profound maxim of ancient wisdom, 
and be sure to keep up the reverence most, when most alone. ‘Thus exercising your 
pride for the purpose for which it was bestowed, you will have its services on solid 
grounds, and will not exhaust the capacities of this useful agent in poor and paltry 
enterprises. The real object for which you are working may still be self-aggran- 
dizement, but it will be the greatness of a well-regulated, peaceful, honourable inte- 








—— 
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rior, that you keep constantly in view as the condition in which you hope to gj 
down, and say with the old song, : ies 


“My mind to me a kingdom is.’ 


It is an inconceivable blessing to understand the true nature of things ; for it is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say, that far more than half the misery that desolates 
the world, arises from the profound ignorance of mankind respecting the intrinsic 
value of the objects which they covet, and spend their best energies upon, 

“TI do not say that these objects are without certain attractions, or that the 
may not be very pleasant to possess ; but I do say to everybody, know them hor 
what they are, and estimate them accordingly ; and do not make the fatal mistake 
of supposing that coronet, or coach and four, or any worldly matter whatever that 
may be dangling before the mind’s eye, has any relation to the mind’s peace ; 
though, unhappily, it may have a very potent influence in promoting its poverty, 
in so fur as its genuine worth and nobility are concerned,” , 


Turning from this subject to another, see how nicely she reveals one of 
the little weaknesses of our race :— 


COXCOMBRY OF CONFESSIONS. 

“This desire of creating a sensation, exists, perhaps, in greater strength in the 
female sex than the other; but it is a potent part of humanity in both In the 
religious world it is disguised becomingly under the notion of anxiety about spiri- 
tual welfare. Nothing is more engaging and really interesting, than any evidence 
of sincere solicitude in young persons, or any persons, to know the way of truth 
and righteousness, and to acquire those elevated views and principles which are the 
only shield we can interpose between our temptations and our passions, 

“ But really, as it seems to me, all right teaching and preaching does so dis 
tinctly turn the inquirer away from human help, and drive him so direetly into 
the closet of the heart, there to ‘shut the door, and pray to his Father which 
seeth in secret,’—that when T have heard young people talk of consulting their 
‘dear minister’? about this and the other temptation, I have found it impossible to 
believe but that a lively desire of creating an interest for themselves in the heart 
of their spiritual adviser, was more actively prompting them, than a simple wish to 
do what is right ; for, when ¢his is the only motive, how near is the counsellor!” 


The sarcastic moralist who thought that lovers found pleasure in 
each other's society, because they talked incessantly of themselves and 
their feelings, would probably be at no loss to infer from the above pas. 
sage, why young ladies are so prone to fall in love with the “ = 
minister.” 

Here is a passage every Reviewer will endorse :— 

“There is something in the tirst glance we cast upon a new book (at least so it 
is with me) which tells at once whether or not it will be ph asantly readable. Par. 
ticular words catch the eye, and striking the mind something after the manner in 
which a tuning-fork strikes a piano-forte, they elicit a response which is or is not 
in unison with the thoughts they awaken. There are certain terms and phrases 
which, in the twinkling of an eye, extinguish all my hopes and expectations from a 
book, 

“This is a prejudice, some will say, and should be overcome. There may be 
something of prejudice in most instantaneous decisions; but L have lived long 
enough to have a great respect for first and prompt impressions ; and in regard to 
books, I searcely know the oceasion in which a glance of tive minutes over a new 
one, did not suffice to tell me its genuine character ; and IT dare say, most readers 
(by which I mean people who really do read a book, not those who look at it) 
would say the sume. 

“When, therefore, in the ‘ Memoirs of Margaret) Fuller, Marchesa d’Ossoli, | 
caught the names of Dante, Goethe, Ariosto, and poetical allusions in English, Ger- 
man, and Italian to the arts,—to genius, and such like spangles, sprinkling almost 
every page, L had a strong presentiment that 1 was to meet with a mind too stilted 
to furnish her observers with the plain homespun which is ‘your only wear,’ in such 
a world as this ;—and which is so constantly useful, that one is ready to beg, bor- 
row, or steal a bit of it wherever it can be found.” 


If these passages have stimulated the reader's curiosity, they have done 
enough. It is a book for a quiet summer afternoon. 
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for that general inferiority. ‘The design of the work is too extensive or not exten 
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We should do our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for the Useful encourage 
itsel!.—Goxtug, 


COMTE’S POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 

By G. H. Lewes. 
Part XVI.—Philosophical Anatomy. 
HavinG indicated, though briefly, the most important generalities with 
respect to the object, scope, and Method of the study of living beings, we 
may now glance at Comte’s division of the subject into its statical and 
dynamical elements,—Anatomy, comparative and descriptive, and Phy- 
siology. 

Anatomy was enveloped in inextricable confusion so long as it proceeded 
only with a view to organs, and groups of organs. Bichat, by his grand 
philosophical artifice of decomposing the organism into its various 
elementary tissues, rendered Anatomy the greatest of services. For al- 
though a profound investigation of the whole animal kingdom, proceeding 
on the ascensional Method from the lowest upwards to man, will reveal to 
us the various tissues successively emerging into special distinctness as the 
diverse functions become more and more pronounced; nevertheless, this 
discovery would have necessarily been very slow, had it not been for 
Bichat’s philosophic innovation, as indeed may be seen in the fact of 
Cuvier, coming after Bichat as he did, having never familiarized his mind 
with the importance of this view, but continuing to occupy himself with 
the organs and groups of organs, hoping there to read the answer to his 
questions. The organs themselves are made up of tissues, and therefore 
the priority of the tissues is beyond dispute. 

This, then, is the order laid down by Comte in conformity with his 
Method of proceeding from the general to the special, the simple to the 
complex. We must commence with the study of the tissues, and thence to 
the analysis of the laws of their combination into organs, and finally, to 
the consideration of the grouping of those organs into systems. 

A slight rectification of this order is necessary, I think, and a disciple of 
Comte’s—Dr. Segond—in his Systématisation de la Biologie, has suggested 
it. He says, we should precede the investigation of the tissues by that of 
the elements, (or, as we in England call them, the proximate principles,) 
such as albumen, fibrine, &e. 

That the starting point of all the tissues is the Proteia discovered by 
Mulder, no organic chemist now doubts; and we must first trace the 
transformation of this protein into Albumen, Fibrine, and Caseine, by the 
additions of certain proportions of sulphur, or phosphorus, or of both, as a 
preliminary to the investigation of the cellular tissue into the other tissues. 
Herein we see the intimate relation of Biology with Chemistry. And as I 
am on this point I will give the chemical analysis of these elements as I 
find it in Mulder. 

Observe that Protein, the parent of all, is composed solely of the four 
organogens, and in this proportion in a hundred parts :— 


Nitrogen . . . © . - 16.01 
Carbon . . . + « « « 55.29 


Hydrogen . . . we.) 7.00 
Onygen. . 5 2 » » 21.70 
For Albumen we want slight additions—very slight—of sulphur and 
phosphorus, replacing a slight loss of Nitrogen and Carbon. 


Nitrogen . . . we 15.88 
Carbon . ..... . 54.84 
Hydrogen . . . eee F.09 
Oxygen . 21.23 
Phosphorus. . 6. . 6 . 0.33 


Sulphur ‘ 0.65 
For Fibrine we want the same materials as for Albumen, with slight 
variations in proportion :— 


n=O 


Nitrogen . . « 2 « « 15.72 


Carbon . . . «.« « « S456 
Hydrogen . . 2. 6.90 
Oxygen. « 2 8 st 22.13 
Phosphorus. . . . . 0.33 
Sulphur . 0.36 


Having settled the order to be—Elements, tis- 
Sues, Organs, and groups of organs or systems—we have to trace the 
transformation of all the tissues from one, and their classification accord- 
ing to their true general relations, After pointing out the value of De 
Blainville’s distinction between the organic elements and organic products, 
Comte opens the question of the vitality of organie fluids. 

“A glance at the ensemble of the organic world shows us clearly that 
every living body is continually formed out of a certain combination of 
solids and fluids, of which the proportions vary according to the different 
*pecies. The very definition of life presupposes the necessary harmony of 
these two constituent principles. For this twofold internal movement of 
composition and decomposition which essentially characterises life cannot be 
Conceived in a system altogether solid. On the other hand, independently 
of the impossibility of a purely liquid mass existing, without being con- 
tamed by some solid envelope, it is clear that such a mass could not be 


To return to Comte. 








organized, and life, properly so called, becomes unintelligible in such a 
mass. If these two parent ideas of life and organization were not neces- 
sarily corelative and, consequently, inseparable, one might conceive that life 
essentially belonged to the fluids, and organization to the solids. Indeed, 
the comparative examination of the principal types seems to confirm this 
as a general rule, that vital activity augments essentially in proportion as 
the fluids’ predominate in the organism, while, on the contrary, the increas- 
ing preponderance of the solids determines a greater persistence of the vital 
state. These reflections prove that the celebrated controversy on the 
vitality of fluids reposes on a vigious position of the problem altogether, 
since the necessary co-relation between fluids and solids excludes, as 
equally irrational, either the absolute humorism or absolute solidism, 

“ Nevertheless, in considering the various proximate principles of the 
organic fluids, there is one series of positive researches to be made respect- 
ing the veritable vitality of the organic fluids. For example, the blood 
being formed principally of water, it would be absurd to suppose this inert 
vehicle as participating in the incontestible vitality of the blood; but 
wherein lies this vitality? The microscopic anatomy of our day (1838) has 
answered this question by making the red globules the seat of vitality, they 
alone being organized. But this solution, precious though it be, can only 
as yet be considered as a simple sketch of the truth, For it is admitted 
that these globules, though always of determinate form, become narrower 
and narrower as the arterial blood passes into the inferior vessels, that is to 
say, in advancing towards the seat of its incorporation with the tissues, and 
finally, that at the precise instant of definitive assimilation there is a com- 
plete liquefaction of the globules. Now this seems in open contradiction 
with the hypothesis, since here the blood would cease to be vital at the 
moment of its accomplishing its greatest act of vitality.” 

The net result of this examination of the vitality of the fluids, together 
with some other observations for which I have no space here, is that Comte 
would begin the static investigation with the solids, as best representing 
the idea of organization, and from the solids pass to the fluids. 

Thus we arrive once more at the tissues as the anatomical starting point. 
And here, as elsewhere, the immense importance of Comparison stands pro- 
minent, the earlier phases of human development being too rapid and too 
removed from observation for Anatomy to get its clue there; only in 
the biological hierarchy, embracing all organized beings, can we look for 
decisive indications. Following this Comparative Method we find that the 
cellular tissue is the primary and essential basis of every organism, since it 
is the only one universally present. All the various tissues which in man 
seem so distinct, successively lose their characteristic attributes as we 
descend the scale of organisms, and always tend to lose their identity in 
the cellular tissue, which, as we know, remains the unique basis of the 
vegetable world, and also of the lowest forms of the animal world. 

“We may remark here,” says Comte, “how the nature of such an 
elementary organization is in philosophic harmony with that which consti- 
tutes the necessary basis of life in general, reduced to its most abstract 
terms. For under whatever form we conceive the cellular tissue, it is 
eminently fitted, by its structure, to that absorption and exhalation which 
form the two essential parts of the great vital phenomenon. At the lowest 
stage of the animal hierarchy, the living organism, placed in an invariable 
medium, is really limited to absorption and exhalation by its two surfaces, 
between which circulate the fluids destined to be assimilated and those 
resulting from disassimilation. For a function so simple the simple cell is 
sufficient.” 

Having ascertained that the cellular tissue is the primordial tissue suc- 
sessively modified into other tissues, we have to trace the order of succes- 
sion, and here Comparative Anatomy again comes to our aid, and guides us 
by this simple luminous principle—that the secondary tissues are to be 
regarded as more widely separated from the primary tissue, just in propor- 
tion as their first appearance takes place in the more special and more 
complex organisms. For example, the nervous tissue is totally absent from 
all vegetable organisms, and is undiscoverable in the lowest forms of animal 
organisms, by Owen named, in consequence, Acrita. Again, in the museu- 
lar tissue there are two distinct varicties (corresponding, I am inclined to 
think, with the grey and white varieties of the nervous tissue), the striped 
and uastriped fibres, the former peculiar to the voluntary or more complex 
muscles, the latter to the involuntary muscles. But the latest researches 
show that as we descend the animal hierarchy we find the distinctive cha- 
racters of these fibres gradually merging together. The transverse stripes 
grow irregular instead of parallel; the fibres possess them only near its centre, 
where the development is greatest, and the contractile energy most active. 

The modifications which the cellular tissue undergoes may, in general, 
be divided into two classes: the most ordinary and least profound are those 
of simple structure ; the other more profound and more special affect the 
very composition of the tissue itself, 

“The most direct and general of these transformations generates the 
dermal tissue, properly so called, which constitutes the basis of the organie 
envelope, external and internal. Here the modification is reduced to a 
simple condensation, varying according as the surface has to be more ab- 
sorbent or exhalent. This transformation, simple as it is, is not rigorously 
universal ; we must ascend to a certain stage of the biological seale before 
perceiving it distinctly. Not only in the majority of the lower animals is 
there no essential difference between the external and internal surface, 
which can, as it is well known, mutually supply each other’s places; but 
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if we descend a little lower, we are unable to discern any anatomical dis- 
tinction between the envelope and the ensemble of the organism, which is 
wholly cellular. 

“ An increasing condensation, more or less equally distributed, of this 
cellular tissue determines—in starting from the dermal tissue, and in a 
higher stage of the organic series—three distinct but inseparable tissues, 
destined to play an important part in the animal economy, as the protective 
envelopes of the nervous system, and as auxiliaries to the locomotive appa- 
ratus. These are the fibrous, cartilaginous, and osseous tissues—the fun- 
damental analogy of which is evident, and las led M. Laurent in his scheme 
of systematic nomenclature, to fix this analogy by the application of the 
general term sclerous tissue to the three. The propriety of this is the 
more evident, because, in reality, the different degrees of consolidation 
result from the deposit of a heterogeneous substance, either organic or 
inorganic, in the network of the cellular tissue, and the extraction of this 
substance leaves no doubt whatever as to the nature of the tissue. When, 
on the contrary, by a final condensation, the primary tissue becomes more 
compact, without encrusting itself with any foreign substance, then we 
pass to a new modification, where impermeability becomes compatible with 
elasticity, which characterizes the serous tissue, the destination of which 
consists in interposing itself between the various organs, and above all in 
containing the fluids of the body.” 

These are the tissues necessary to Organic life; and as Animal life is so 
markedly distinguished from organic life, we may be prepared for some 
equivalent distinction in the modification of the tissues proper to Animal 
life,—viz., the muscular tissue and the nerrous tissue, both of them two- 
fold, as I indicated just now, and related more intimately than anatomists 
suspect. In each case the modification is characterized by the anatomical 
combination of the fundamental cellular tissue with-a special organic 
element, which, of course, affects its whole composition. 
the muscular tissue, the organic element is that well known as fibrine (the 
analysis of which I gave above), and in the case of nervous tissue, the 
element is that named by De Blainville, newrine. 


science to describe it with precision ; but no philosophical anatomist will 
doubt the reality of the process, unless he prefer the supposition of three 


primitive tissues,—cellular, muscular, and neryous,—a supposition that | 


would disturb the whole unity of Nature. 

This, then, is the object of Philosophical Anatomy :—/o reduce all the 
tissues to one primordial elementary tissue, from which they are developed 
by modifications more and more special and profound, first of structure and 
then of composition. 

Comte energetically raises his voice against that tendency among modern 
German anatomists to quit the real positive point of view for some more 
inaecessible and chimerical position, which, if attainable, would only 
remove the subject still farther, and in no ease explain it. 
contenting themselves with the reduction of all the tissues to one, they 
endeavour to reduce that one to an assemblage of organic monads, which 
are the primordial elements of all living beings. 
sound Biology. In the science of life what have we to study but the 
phenomena of organized beings? To go beyond the organism is to step 
beyond the limits of the science. 
organie and organic worlds are phenomenal and in nowise noumenal, T have 


In the case of 


The moditieation of 
which I now speak, is of course too great for us in the present state of 
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THE DISCIPLINE OF ART#* 


Concitupine Lerrer—To A——a. 


Arr is the reflex of life, fixed and concentrated for our contemplation, in 
order to the satisfaction of our instincts, by making us more conscious of 
the laws of vitality, its impulses, and its enjoyments. As the most de- 
veloped science constructs the most perfect mirrors, which reflect nature 
with the least distortion, adulteration, or dilution, so perfect art reflects 
nature in its simplest force. The desire to attain the object of Art, that 
close and true reflex of the Nature from which civilization has perchance 
too far removed us, enlists our instincts to be concerned in the most lively 
degree for the justness of the medium; and hence Art, which, broad} 
considered, is but a means to a natural end, has also a substantive value 
of its own; and the same piety which moves us to venerate the laws of 
Nature, wherever we consciously view their working, makes us also feel 
a grateful veneration towards the instrument. 

So strong is this natural piety, that the artist cannot be rendered un. 
faithful to that fealty. Other laws move and restrain other men—the 
merchant must above all be exact in his commercial dealings ; the lawyer 
must obey the statutes for the time-being, even against sense and justice ; 
the worldly man must perforce consult his grosser “ interests ;” but the 
artist is under a spell to devote his energy to good Art, so far as his strength 
will carry him. Annibal Caracei will not be turned aside by publie favour, 
nor the prosperity that courts his relatives less potent in art, but must 
labour to work after the example of the great men before him.  Ariosto 
would not have repelled courtly favour; yet his vital instincts made him 
immortalize those brilliant * ribaldries’”? which his royal patron openly dis- 
paraged; and although he adopted for his device the complaint of his pre 
decessor— 

Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes— 


a hive of bees smoked out for the sake of their honey,—his instinct foreed 
him still to work the honey, though it were not to be returned to himself 
Mozart was the pet of courts; but 
Imperial Austria himself could not overawe the musician’s allegiance to the 
simplest laws of Art: a man who could read music well enough to tum 
over the leaves without mistake, was greater than an Emperor. Mozart 
could not write down to the level of a minor theatre, but threw before an 
Painting has drawn its re- 
cruits from all ranks—Michelangelo Buonarroti was a gentleman, Raphael 
may be called a middle-class man, Giotto was a peasant boy, Michelangelo 
da Caravaggio was an abandoned vagabond: but all were noblemen in the 
studio— are noblemen to posterity, and were so to themselves and to each 
other. They are Counts of an Empire more enduring than the Roman, 


in the sweets of grateful appreciation. 


Astley audience the sublimities of a Sarastro. 


| Even the singer or player who passes away has his influence on the organic 


growth of his kind. Paganini will not perish: his soul has been ab- 


| sorbed into the divine voice of music, that speaks unto countless generations 


| forward, for he has enlarged its utterance. 


eae. | instinct, Pasta knew no less; 
lhis is contrary to all | 


And in the fulness of her great 
for, in her private letters to her pupil, Pa- 
rodi, she calls her to sustain the dignity of her vocation, by telling her, that 


| even the singer who perishes, helps to unfold the resources of the art that 


That the differences between the in- | 


endeavoured to prove in the section on Organic Chemistry; but these | 


phenomenal differences are in philosophy essential, and whoever confounds 
them sins against fundamental principles. 
Life is everywhere ; but in the restricted sense in which Biology considers 
Vitality—viz., as the co-relation of two inseparable ideas, Life and Organi- 


In one sense it is true that 


zation—it is obviously absurd to suppose Life as resident in molecules. 


In what could the organization or the life of a monad consist? That the 
indivisible molecules, is rational enough, being perfectly conformable to 
the nature of the phenomena, which, constituting the general basis of all 
material existence, must necessarily belong to the smallest particles. But, 
on the contrary, this biological heresy is only an absurd imitation of that 
conception, and, reduced to plain terms, it makes all animals composed of 
animaleules ; and, even admitting this supposition, the elementary animal- 


cules become more incomprehensible than the animals, not to mention the | 


gratuitous difficulty introduced of their association into one animal. At 
the time Comte wrote, the Doctrine of Cells was unknown, and he must 
not, therefore, be supposed to discountenance that, while objecting to the 
doctrine of organic self-existent monads. He merely wishes to keep the 
unity of eaeh organization distinct. Any and every organism constitutes 


by its nature an indivisible unit; it is true that by an intellectual artifice | 


we can decompose that unit the better to understand it; but the last term 
of that abstract decomposition consists in the idea of tissue, beyond which 
(if we combine with it the idea of elements) nothing can anatomically 
exist, because beyond it there can be no organization. The idea of tissue 
is to the organic world what the idea of molecule is to the inorganic. 

I know not if the “ general reader’? has been able to follow this abstract 
statement of the fundamental principles of philosophical Anatomy, but 
certain I am that he need only open any or all of the works specially 
devoted to this science, and he will perceive at once the simplicity, pro- 
fundity, and luminousness of the principles here laid down.* 





* For the Comte Subscription I have to acknowledge 1/, from D, I, 





perishes not. 

Artists are lawless, irregular, heedless ; but in the main they are gene- 
rous; they are faithful to Art. Seldom do you find a true artist sacrificing 
the laws of his art to a personal interest. If he does, he is punished by 
Our English artists have said, ‘* It is all very well to 
paint fine pictures when you ean, but first you must make the pot boil:” 


the loss of power. 


they sometimes make the pot boil, but they cannot paint pictures. They 
have forfeited their faculty. 
You will see that the artist, within his Art, is compelled by his instinet 


. . - . . aie ‘ ‘h is —that which ace : Wi the laws of Nature 
philosophy of imorganie matter should conceive all bodies as composed of | odo thet which is good—that which accords with the laws < 


carried into Art. I do not know what this peremptory intluence can be, 
if it is not one form of religion—a thorough obedience to the divine laws 
which rule our organized life, enabling it to know itself and to reproduce 
itself. 
those laws, and to bring more 


By his thorough obedience the artist is enabled to carry on 
souls under a thorough obedience, 
His own feelings in each become more or less 
forced into the course of those laws—he must do that which is “ good 
art ;”’ in other words, that which is consistent with the unperverted laws 
of Nature. 

The discipline which Art exercises over the artist differs only in degree 
from its discipline over all who have the faculties or the training to undergo 
that influence. In some respects, indeed, the layman is more purely me 
fluenced than the artist. By his allegiance to laws whiel, in their endur- 
ing and straight onward course, do not coincide with the changeful and 
devious course of statute and social usage, the artist is made proportion 
ately an outlaw to society, and hence much of the audacious irregularity 
which distinguishes the order of illustrious vagabonds ; whereas the lay- 
man in Art is not thrown into such defiance against temporary laws, though 
he can feel the corrective intluence of Art. ‘That consists in recalling him 
to the most beautiful type and standard of his kind in all its attributes ; 
and it operates, not directly upon his reasoning faculties, not upon 
reasoning conscience, but upon his feelings and wishes. Aman thoroughly 
imbued with right convictions will perceive what is right, and will constram 

. 


like to his own. 


* For the preceding letters, vide Leader of July 24, 17, 3. 
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— 
himself, sometimes, to obey conscience. A man thoroughly imbued with the 
influence of Art will desire that which is beautiful, healthy, good, and 
noble. 

Although we have genc rally felt the value of Art, although we continue 
to repeat the maxims about its‘ softening the manner,” and controvert 
utilitarians and dogmatic sceptics who treat fiction as mischievous and 
worthless, I think we seldom maintain the value of Art on true grounds, 
We speak of its * example,” or enter into vague assurances about “ taste”’ 
and “refinement ;”” the latter ground being “ void for uncertainty,” the 
“example” plea inapposite. It would be difficult to ensure the reading of 
the Orlando Furioso on the score of the example offered by Orlando, or 
Rinaldo, or Sacripante, or Angelica, or Bradamante, or Fiordilisa ; since the 
conduct of those knights and damsels errant is inapplicable to existing in- 
stitutions, and departs widely from the existing code of proprieties. And 
yet we feel that we are the better for reading the generous romance. Why? 
Because it revives, in their purest and amplest form, the instincts of 
humanity ; because it accustoms the thoughts to move in a train of sym- 
metry and beauty, and to turn from what is unsymmetrical, inorganic, un- 
beautiful; and if our thoughts are trailed to grow in beauty, our desires, 
our aspirations, our intimate motives to conduct will be healthy and 
lifeful. 

Art cannot work out a logical proposition ; but a proposition which we 
may justify by logical working out, may often be put by Art in a form so 
yivid as to strike upon the feelings with an electric light, and so become 
part of our organism. ‘The idleness of seeking effeminately to evade every 
form of danger, the worse risques to which it subjects us, we may prove by 
all the lights of reason, of morals, and of physiology; but the beautiful 
episode in the Arabian Nights—of the young man buried in the seclusion 
of a desert island, to avoid the knife, and there accidentally slain in sickly 
helplessness by the hand of the friend who nurses him—puts the truth 
into a living picture that speaks to us through our very senses. We feel 
it, remember it, carry it about with us. We may show the wretchedness 
of lying by logic and morals: we know, as a fact, that all liars are not 
stricken with convulsive death ; but when we see, in Raphael’s cartoon, Ana- 
nias writhing with the agony of the Divine visitation—when we see, by the 
sublime aspect of the Apostles, that he has been lying in the presence of God’s 
vicegerents—when we see the agonized man tended, not by the care and 
ministering sympathy of those around, but by their horror and repulsion, 
the sense of life within us recoils from the crime which, denying truth, 
frustrates existence—for such is always the effect of lying, so far as it 
works—and we are awed into a loving reliance on truth alone. Such is 
the feeling at the moment. Awaken such feelings often in the mind, and 
it naturally inclines to that which is truthful. 
Giotto’s bell-tower at Florence, so lofty, so fair, so ancient, and ever 
beautiful, mstinctively impressed with the power of the laws of inorganic 
life which it brings within our cognisance, but which equally sustain the 
march of the planets and the distribution of the tirmaments,—impressed with 
the power of one of our kind to minister to those great laws, and to be 
God’s vicar in unfolding power and beauty, it would be difficult for us to 
do anything mean. On that white stone, not far away, says tradition, sat 
Dante in his greatness and his trouble—Dante, whose satires of his coun- 
trymen have grown dim in meaning to after ages, but whose simple trans- 
eripts of nobler fecling and high thought stand through all time—whose 
Paolo and Francesca still tell to loving hearts to what sublime discourse 
the sweet emotions within them may rise. Paltrinesses have happened 

there—petty sports, and pettier malignities, which have passed away: but 
the sacred presence of the departed poct remains, ever inciting generation 
after generation to be noble and generous. 

Teachers have too much bestirred themselves to encourage what is good, 
to repress what is bad ; forgetting that a stem warped by artifice seldom 
retains its bent, and that an organizatign trimmed by cutting or binding to 
the fashion of a day will grow again, or is feebler than it should be in 


presence of difficulty. If we we were not so much to repress what we dis- 





Again, in presence of | 4 Rigs + 
| “the great American tragedian. 





Che Arts. 


THE AMERICAN HAMLET. 
Narvratists tell us that the Traveller on the Caspian shores is startled of 
an evening by the sounds of joyous laughter, seeming to from some 
excited assembly of men and women, taking existence in Homeric mood ; 
he approaches, curious; and finds amongst the slimy rocks a gathering of 
enormous black toads celebrating their nuptial rites,—the laughter pro- 
ceeding from them ! 

I thought of this on Monday night, when I, fresh from the verdant 
plains and sweet umbrageosity (I'll trouble you for that expression!) of 
sylvan retreats, wandered to the unfamiliar scene of D, Tane, and 
heard, with startled ears, sounds such as those which saluted Dante in— 
(oh no, we never mention it !) 

Diverse lingue, orribili favelle 
Parole di dolore, accenti d’ira 
Voce alte e fioche, e swon di man con elle— 


or, in es English, horrible sounds of forty-methodism power, mingled 
with the eracked declamation of speaking trumpets, and the clapping of 
approving hands—suon di man con elle! I approached, curious; what 
think you I found there? Toads in nuptial abandon and epithalamic 
gaicty’ No—a “legitimate” performance of Shakspeare, on the 

which Kemble, Siddons, Kean, and Bunn have consecrated. The play 
was Hamlet. The occasion was grave ; it introduced a “ great American 
tragedian” to the British public. 

America! land of hope, child of England, and nation of the Future, I 
love thee dearly, and look with anxious interest after all thy new births 
in Literature, in Art, but do not, I implore thee, send us any more “ 
tragedians”! I am deeply interested in thy Hawthorne, Melville, Poe, 
Lowell, Emerson, Parker, Longfellow, Peggy Fuller (who “ couldn’t abide 
me”), Cornelius Mathews (whose strange tragedy of Witcheraft I have 
just been reading), and many other writers worthy to find weleome ae 
the best ; but if more rho, Ser afflict me I shall feel my love grow 
If America only knew how little we want her tragedians! If those tra- 
gedians only knew how happy we should be to ignore them! But they 
don’t: di, ai! 

Hamlet, and in the dog days, too! Merci, je sors d'en prendre! I have 
only half recovered from Emil Devrient. ite at any rate declaimed like 
a gentleman, and uttered the words with appreciation ; if he did not act 
Hamlet, he read it with a noble voice, and reasonable correctness. But 
if with him I felt like Tennyson’s Marianna : 

I said “I am aweary, aweary ;” 

“ He endeth not,” I said; 

I said “ 1 am aweary, aweary, 

I wish that he were dead.” 
language has no power to express my melting ennui at Mr. Buchanan, 
The temperature of the house was not 





' eminently agreeable ; and yet the crowded audience perspired and ap- 


| —were anything but tragic, ideal. 


plauded with an energy which denoted the character of the persevering, 
perspiring Anglo-Saxon. I saw very little of this performance, but more 
than enough to make up my mind as to the complete absence of all the 
higher qualities in Mr. Buchanan. His cavernous sostenuto ahs, ohs, and 
ors (or, as he pronounced the word, or-a)—his capricious intonation—the 
careful error of his interpretation—and the cold formality of his gestures 
ic, i He is young, has a good figure, and 
may train into a fair second-rate actor, but all attempt at the personation 
of high tragic character should be abandoned by him. There was a farce 
played after Hamlet, but as Vivianesque patience would not endure sit- 
ting out the tragedy, I am willing to believe that it was the most humour- 
ous, most inventive, most farcial of farees—willing to believe anything 
but my capacity for witnessing it. Z 
Oh! to thing of my leaving those pleasant scenes, where the idle day 
was passed in “talking of lovely things that conquer death,” varied by 
an occasional glimpse at that strange aspect of British life, known to most 


of my shuddering readers as ® provincial tea-parties”—to quit lounging 


like, as to develope the faculties which go to make up the complement of | 
our nature,—if we seek, as far as we may, to grow men up to the standard | 


of their type,—we shall establish a more vital discipline, self-acting, self- 
developing ? it is through Art that we can test that type in more than one 
of its phases, by Art that we can discipline ourselves to approach that type. 
Exiled from Nature in our huge quadrate labyrinths of streets, lost amid the 
ugly rubbish of civilization, its false allurements and depraved senses; Art 
is the light at the other end which may guide us through civilization, as 
amid the combats and perplexities of artificial life the memory of a beloved 

fixes our thought and sustains our faculties for the fight. 
however, it is a branch of government strangely carried on by a certain 
order whom Sand more than once calls the Gipsies of Society ; and so it 
Will remain, until the unity of truth shall be understood. Is this to be for 
ever : or are we coming to the spot where many paths meet—where believers 
shall cease to assert that which we cannot know by presumption, where 
Seeptics shall cease to ignore that which we cannot cease to feel? I do not 
know ; but this I know—that the lights of truth do not extinguish but 
Strengthen each other; as the smile of happiness adds brightness to the 
tyes of intellect, and the blush of lovingness makes both divine. Wherein 
a and Nature do but confirm each other; as testifieth enduringly 
our 


THornron Hunt. 


As yet, | 


| ‘Let him be Jullien, and he will suece 


in the sun or sauntering in the shade, with lazy cigar, loved friend, an 
jleasant books, and to find oneself once more in a hot theatre, time July, 
fistening to the “divine Shakspeare,” whom you don’t want to listen to 
again for several years; and criticising “great American tragedians,” 
whom you fervently hope never to see again, Now, I ke to you, Sir, 
is that likely to make a critic mild, applausive, “ genial?” No, Sir, no. 
And if I am savage, depend on it my tone is justifiable. I should like, 
on reading over the proof, to mollify the sentence on Mr. Buchanan, if I 
can. [I can’t.] 





THE OPERAS 


have wooed me, but found me coy. I could not resist going to hear the 
Huguenots on Thursday, because it was the “last time this season ;” and 
the ast time I heard it, consecrated it for ever in my affections. (It was 
on that occasion Fanny “refused” me. What an escape! I mean for 
me, not for Fanny.) Mario was greater than ever in the passionate duet 
of the third act. I should like Emil Devrient, Charles Kean, or any 
other legitimate bad actor to watch Mario for one night, and see what can 
be done by a man with real emotion in him! On Tuesday, Grisi was 
magnificent in that dreary opera, Anna Bolena, but I stayed away, and 
only speak by hearsay and “ foregone conclusion ;” as I do in saying 
how deandaa Charton was in La Sonnambula, at Her Masgsty’s, on 
the same evening. The Jtalian Opera seems incessantly increasing its 
successes with German, French, Greek, and English si , never with 
Italians. Shortly we are to have Jyllien’s new opera. I have immense 
faith in Jullien; and if the consciousness of his populsrity, and the esti- 
mation in which he is held, have not forced him into the error of writing 
grand music of the Halevy school, rophecy a great success for him. 
ed. Vivian. 
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Iw the course of next month will be commenced, 
in our PortFotio, the 


“LETTERS OF A VAGABOND.” 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. Suzzipan Smiru. 











On Monday, A 2nd, Mr. Bucnanan, the great American 
ian, will e his first appearance in Sheridan Knowles’ 
pM, VIRGINIUS, supported by Messrs. Stuart, Belton, 
Gilbert, Mellon, and Knight, Mesdames Ternan and Huddart ; 
with an entirely New Ballet Divertissement, entitled LES JEUX 
SUR LE LAC, in which Madlles. Adele, D’ Antonie, Palser, 
and the entire Corps de Ballet will appear. To conclude with 
. ‘On Weincoday KING LEAR Lear, (firs ) 
n yy G L i ar, (first time, 
Mr. Buchanan. —_ 

On Friday, A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS. Sir 
Giles Overreach, (first time,) Mr. Buchanan. 

Great Reduction of Prices:—Stalls and Dress Circle, 5s. ; 
Boxes, 3s.; Pit, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. Second Price: — Dress 
Circle, 2s. 6d.; Boxes, 2s.; Pit, 1s.; Gallery, 6d. 

EDWARD MURRAY, Acting Manager. 


The Zoological Gardens, 


REGENT’S PARK, 

Are n to Visitors daily. The Collection now contai d 
of 1 Specimens, inclu ing two fine CurmpanzeEks, the Hirro- 
PoTamus presented by H.H. the Viceroy of Egypt, ELeruants, 
Rurnoceros, GreaFres and young, Levcoryx and young, 
Exanps, Bontrsoxs, Cameis, Zepras, Lions, IGERS, 
Jacuars, Beans, Ostricues, and the ArTrERYx presented by 
the Lieut.-Governor of New Zealand. ll Visitors are now 
admitted to Mr. Gould’s Collection of Hummine Braps without 
any extra charge. 

e Band of the First Life Guards will perform, by per- 
mission of Colonel Hall, every SATURDAY, at Four o'clock, 
until further notice. 

Admission, One Shilling. On Monpays, Srxprncr. 


HE GOLD FIELDS OF AUSTRALIA. 

Tur Nationat Hatt, 242, High Holborn, (opposite Day 
and Martin’s.)\—-Mr JUDGE will have the honour to deliver a 
LECTURE on EMIGRATION to the GOLD FIELDS of 
AUSTRALIA, on Monpay Eventne, August 2, 1852, at the 
National Hall, 242, High Holborn, illust: by a large Map of 
the Gold Fields in the Provinces of Victoria and New South 
Wales, and a variety of Implements, including Cradle Machines 
for Washing and Gold Detecting, Gold Sieves, Gold Washing 
Pans and ing Bowls; Miners’ Tools, consisting of Pick- 
axes and Picks, whars, Shovels, Iron Barrows, Hammer 
Picks, and other Implements required by “‘ the Diggers” in the 
search for Gold. 

The Lecture will comprise many salutary hints and sugges- 
tions to intending Emigrants, especially with reference to the 
selection of Vessels in which to proceed to that distant Colony ; 
to the necessary preparations to be made relative to Outfits, &c., 
previous to leaving England; to the securing of their health 
and comfort on board during their voyage, &c. The best and 
most efficient means will, also, be pointed out to be adopted on 
their arrival in the Colony, during their progress to the Gold 
Fields, and while en, at “the Diggings — 

The chief object of the Lecture will be to afford precautionary 
instructions and useful advice to Emigrants—describing the 
dangers to be avoided in England, as well as the perils by which 
= will be surrounded on their arrival in Australia. 

he Lecture (which will be peculiarly applicable to the In- 
dustrial and Operative Classes) will commence at Half-past 
Eight o'clock isely.—Admitt to the Hall, 3d. ; Reserved 
Seats, 6d. ; Platform, 1s. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.—Now 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. The Ladies are 
respectfully solicited to make a trial of the GLENFIELD 
PATENT UBLE-REFINED POWDER STARCH, which, 
for Domestic Use, now stands UNRIVALLED. Sold Wholesale 
in London by Messrs. Pantin and Turner; Hooper Brothers ; 
Batty and Feast ; Croft and Innocent; Petty, Wood, and Co. ; 
Twelvetrees Brothers; R. Letchford and Co.; John Yates and 
Co.; Yates, Walton, and Turner; Clayton, Bland, and Co.; 
Field, Roberts, and Barber; A. Braden and Co.; Hicks 
Brothers ; C. B. Williams and Co.; Sterry, Sterry, and Co. ; 
Thomas Smelling; John Hynam; John Brewer: and Retail, by 
all Shopkeepers. 
Agents Noid to Mr. R. Wotherspoon, 40, Dunlop 


Street, Glasgow. 
London Depét : 
Wotherspoon, Mackay, and Co., 40, King William Street, City: 

















WATCHES! 


WATCHES! 


Ee 


WATCHES! 





Save 50 per Cent. by purchasing your Watches direct from the Manufacturer, at the 
Wholesale Trade Price. 


Warranted Gold Watches, extra jewelled, with all the recent improvements ......£3 15 0 
The same Movements in Silver Cases ........ aenene 


Handsome Morocco Cases for same 





Every other description of Watch in the same proportion. 
Sent Free to any part of the Kingdom upon receipt of One Shilling Extra. 
Duplex and other Watches practically Repaired and put in order, at the Trade Prices, at 
DANIEL ELLIOTT HEDGER’S WHOLESALE WATCH MANUFACTORY, 
27, CITY ROAD, near Finsbury Square, London. 
*,* Merchants, Captains, and the Trade supplied in any quantities on very favourable terms. 
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HE PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL 
STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Book Passengers and receive Goods and Parcels for MALTA, 
EGYPT, INDIA, and CHINA, by their Steamers leaving 
Southampton on the 20th of every Month. 

The Company's Steamers also start for MALTA and CON- 
STANTINOPLE on the 29th, and VIGO, OPORTO, LISBON, 
ee gg and GIBRALTAR, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the 
Month. 

For further information apply at the Company’s Offices, 122, 
Leadenhall Street, London; and Oriental Place, Southampton. 








ROFESSOR LIEBIG on ALLSOPP’S 
PALE ALE.—Baron Liebig to Mr. Allsopp: —‘‘The 
specimens of your Pale Ale, sent to me afforded me another 
opportunity of confirming its valuable qualities. I am myself 
an admirer of this beverage, and my own experience enables 
me to recommend it, in accordance with the opinion of the 
most eminent English physicians, as a very agreeable and 
efficient tonic, and as a general beverage both for the invalid 
and the robust.”—Justus Lrgeie, Giessen, May 6, 


ALLSOPP’S PALE or BITTER ALE may 


be obtained in casks of all sizes from the Brewery, Burton-on- 
Trent; and from the under-mentioned Branch Establishments ; 
LONDON...........+ at 61, King William Street, City. 





LiverpPoo. ...... at Cook Street. 

MaNncuHestER ... at Ducie Place. 

DUDLBY...........0 at the Royal Brewery. 

Gtaseow ........ at 115, St. Vincent Street. 
DUREEE ..0..0cc0000 at Ulster Chambers, Dame Street. 


Birwineuam ... at Market Hall. 
At either of which places a list of respectable parties who supply 
the Beer in bottles (and also in casks at the same prices as from 
the Brewery), may at any time be seen. 


OLT’S REVOLVERS, OR PATENT 
REPEATING PISTOLS, 
Ist.—Army, or Hotster Pistow. 
2nd.—Navy, or Bett Pistov. 
3rd.—Pocket Tures-inch Barret Piston. 
4th.—Pocxrt Fovur-1ncu Barret Piston, 
5th.—Pocket Five-1ncu Barret Pistow. 
6th.—Pocker Srx-tncu Barret Pistow. 
The Bullet Mould, Nipple Wrench, and Screw Driver, Pow- 
der Flask, and Box of Caps, with printed directions for loading 
and cleaning, form the only fittings necessary for the Pistol 





ase. 

The peculiar excellencies of Colt’s ‘‘ Revolver” are well known, 
For safety, simplicity, durability, accuracy, and celerity of fire, 
force of penetration, and security against moisture, they possess 
important advantages both for pablie and private service. The 
barrel is rifle hosed The lever or rammer does away the need 
of wadding or patch. The hammer, when at full cock, forms 
the sight by which to take aim, and it is readily raised to full 
cock by the thumb, without using both hands; and it has been 
tested by long and actual experience. This arrangement is 
superior to those weapons in which the hammer is raised by 
pulling at the trigger, the strength of the pull necessary for this 
purpose interfering with the correctness of aim, which is of so 
much importance, 

Spectmens or Coxt’s Free-arms, which attracted universal 
attention, and obtained unqualified approbation at the Great 
EXxHIBITIoNn, may be seen, and instructions obtained for pro- 
curing them for the use of Officers in Her Masrsry’s and the 
How. East Inpta Company’s Mitirary and Navat SErvices, 
and for Exportation, &c., on application at 

Cotonki Cout's Orricrs, 
No. 1, Spring Gardens, Cockspur Street, London. 
Address of the Manufactory : 
New York, and Hartford, Connecticut, United States. 





UTTA PERCHA TUBING.—Many 

| inquiries having been made as to the Durability of this 

Tubing, the Gutta Percha Company have pleasure in drawing 

attention to the following letter, received 

FROM MB. C. HACKER, SURVEYOR TO THE DUKE OF BEDFORD: 
“ Office of Works, Woburn Park, Jan. 10, 1852. 

“Tn answer to your inquiries respecting the Gutta Percha 

Tubing for Pump Suctions, I find that the water has not affected 

it in the least, although it will eat lead —— in two years ; we 





have ——— it largely, both on it of being cheaper than 
lead, much easier fixed, and a more perfect job. 
“ Yours, &c., C. HACKER.” 


_N.B. The Company’s Illustrated Circulars, containing Instruc- 
tions to Plumbers for joining tubes, lining tanks, &c., will be for- 
warded on the receipt of three postage stamps. 

THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 


HE ROYAL EXHIBITION.—A valuable 
newly-invented, very small, powerful WAISTCOAT 
POCKET GLASS, the size of a walnut, to discern minute 
objects at a distance of from four to five miles, which is found 
to be invaluable to Yachters, Sportsmen, Gentlemen, and Game- 
keepers. Price 30s., sent free. —TELESCOPES. A new and 
most important invention in Telescopes, ing such extra- 
ordinary powers, that some, 34 inches, with an extra eye-piece, 
will show distinctly Jupiter's Moons, Saturn’s Ring, and the 
Double Stars. They su every other kind, and are of all 
sizes, for the waistcoat pocket, S! , Military purposes, &c. 
and Racecourse Glasses, with wonderful powers; a minute 
yject can be clearly seen ten to twelve miles distant. 
Invaluable, newly-invented Preserving Spectacles; invisible and 
all kinds of Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme Deafness. 
—Messrs. 8. and B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, 
39, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel, 











UNN’S TAILORS’ LABOUR AGENCY 

will be found alike worthy the attention of the Economist 

and the Philanthropist, cheapness being the means by which it 

is proposed to secure employment at fully remunerative wages 

for the workmen, whilst the extent of patronage makes up for 

the Promoter a remunerative profit, large in its extent, though 
small in its degree. 

In the extensive range of frontage may be seen specimens of 
the different articles offered, with their prices marked in plain 
figures, and no abatement made; with each of which the cus- 
tomer gets a printed receipt, taken from, and signed by, the 
workman for the wages he receives for making it, and contain- 
ing his address for private inquiry as to the truth of such state- 
ment—it being intended, in this Agency, to embody and carry 
out one of those Social and Co-operative Theories which pro- 
mises, if honestly worked out, to secure benefits to all without 
injury to any—making one portion of the community, in supply- 
ing its own wants, minister to the comforts and elevation of 
another ; and that, by the exercise of that ruling passion, self- 
interest, men naturally flocking to the best markets in numbers 
proportioned to the certainty with which they can determine 
them to be so, the Manager here only offering them the satis- 
faction of knowing that, if they are well served, the men are 
well paid; and thus, in blending the interests of the Producer 
and Consumer, securing his own as agent between them. 

A choice of Men's useful Trousers, from 10s. 6d. to 12s.; a 
Large Assortment of ditto, fit for all persons, from 15s. to 18s. ; 
Choice Qualities in Pattern, from 20s. to 23s.; (wages paid 
agreeable to selling price, from 3s. to 4s. 6d.) A useful Black 
Dress Coat, well made, 25s.; a useful Black Frock Coat, 28s. ; 
(warranted paid wages for making, 10s.) A First-Class Dress 
Coat, £2 15s.; a First-Class Frock, lined with Silk, £3 ; (a speci- 
men of workmanship, and warranted wages paid for making, 15s.) 
A good Black Vest — paid 2s. 6d.), 7s. 6d. 

*,* Boys’ —- and every Article in the Trade, on the most 
Advantageous Scale of Charges. 
Observe the Address—13, and 14, Nswinaton Causeway, 








EDUCATION BY THE SEA SIDE. 


PARK SCHOOL 
WELLINGTON HOUSE, WESTON-SUPER-MARE 
SOMERSET. , 

Tue Rev. Josreu Horxrns, assisted by the ablest M, 
continues to receive a limited number of Young Gentlemen, for 
the purpose of imparting to them a Finished, © ck 
Classical, and Mathematical Education. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hopkins bestow careful and constant attention 
on the health and domestic comfort of those who are entrusted 
to their charge ; and watch, with prayerful solicitude, over their 
religious as well as their intellectual improvement. 


———__ 





Wellington House, besides being well situated, ventilated 
and commodious, is very convenient for sea bathing, offers the 
advantage of a good play-ground, and is immediately contiguous 
to the best roads for rural walks. 

Weston-super-Mare has long been celebrated as a place most 
favourable to the health and vigour of the young; is accessible 
from the Western, South Western, and Midland Countien and 
the Principality of Wales and Ireland; while it is within a few 
hours’ ride of the Metropolis, by the Great Western and Bristol 
and Exeter Railways. 








ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


EstaBLisHEp BY Royat CHARTER a.D. 1720, 
FOR LIFE, FIRE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 


Head Office, 7, Royau Excuaner, Cornaw, 
Branch Office, 10, ReGent Street. 


Actuary, Peter Hardy, Esq., F.R.S, 


Tuas Corporation has effected Assurances for a period 
exceeding Ove Hunpkep anp THirty Yxars, on the most 


FavouraB_e TERMs, 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary, 





P ROFESSIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Admitting, on equal terms, persons of every class and degree 
to all its benefits and advantages. 


Capital—Two Hunprep anp Firry Txovsanp Povnns. 


Chairmun—Masorn Henry Stonss, LL.B. 
Deputy-Chairman—JaMES ANDREW DurHaM, Esq. 


With upwards of Fourteen Hundred Shareholders. 


There are two important clauses in the Deed of Settlement, 
by which the Directors have power to appropriate ONE-TENTH 
of the entire profits of the Company :— 
1st.—For the relief of aged and distressed parties assured for 
life, who have paid five years’ premiums, their widows 
and orphans. ; 

2nd.—For the relief of aged and distressed original proprietors, 
assured or not, their widows and orphans, togett with 
5 per cent. per annum on the capital originally invested 
by them. 

All Policies indisputable and free of stamp duty. 

Rates of Premium extremely moderate. 

No extra charge for going to or residing at (in time ju 
Australasia—Bermuda—Madeira—Cape of Good Hope—Maun- 
tius—and the British North American Colonies, 

Medical men in all cases remunerated for their report. 

Assurances granted against paralysis, blindness, accidents, 
insanity, and every other affliction, bodily and mental, at mode- 
rate rates, 

A liberal commission allowed to agents. 

Annual premium for assuring £100, namely :— 

Age—20 .... £1 10 9 Age—40 ... £2 13 6 
30... £1 lo 6 50... £3 18 6 

Prospectuses, with tables and fullest information, may be bad 
at the Offices of the Company, or of any of their agents. 

Applications for agencies requested. 

EDWARD BAYLIS, Resident Manager and Actuary. 

Offices, 76, Cheapside, London, 





HE NATIONAL ASSURANCE AND 
INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION was established in wa, 
for the purpose of combining a safe and profitable Investmen 
of Capital with those of a comprehensive and well-reguls} 
system of Life Assurance. The plan is original and peculist, 
and cannot be adopted by any other Institution without io 
vening the enactments for the regulation of Joint Stoc 
panies. at 
IxvEsTwENT oF CaritaL AND Savixes.—The Investment 
money with the Association, secures equal advantages the 
surplus Capital of the atlluent, and the provident Goreng, iy 
industrial classes of the community, and affords an ope Jess 
for realizing the highest rate of interest yielded by 
securities, in which alone the money is employed. 
Full information, Prospectuses, and Forms of Proposal, may 
be obtained, on application, at the Head-office of the Association, 
or to the respective Agents throughout the United Kingdom. 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
7, St. Martin’s Place, Trafulgar Square, London. o 
N.B. — Applications for Agencies may be made to 
Managing Director, 
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OPE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
axD HONESTY GUARANTEE SOCIETY. 
d for Granting Assurances on Lives, Guarantee for 
Honesty, Endowments, Loans, and Annuities. 


rated under A’ a, po ament, with a Guarantee Fund 
Incorpo! = 2 £100,000. 


Principal ORE 4, Princes Srregt, Lonpoy. 


BOARD OF MANAGEMENT. 

eant Allen, Serjeant’s Inn, Chancery Lane ; the Elms, 
Mt. — Sussex. 
Charles De Bergue, Esq., Dowgate Hill, and Blackheath. 
Robert Douglass, Esq., Carey Lane, Cheapside, and Stoke 

Newington. 

ag Esq., Glenmohr Terrace, Blackheath, 
Chares George Knox, Esq., LL.D., Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s 


Phi Hope, Esq., Official Assignee, aes Bank- 
ng art, and ¢ smi - Oe orpe Wall, Leeds. 
pa. Filiam Massie, D.D., LL.D., Upper Clapton. 


Walter Francis Robinson, E hs EGR. ll, Air Street, Pic- 
26, Paternoster Row, and Kentish Town, 
Henry Morgan ‘ ane, Esq Jermyn Street, St. James's. 
William White, Esq., 68, Cheapside, and Blackhe ath 

Thos, Wheelwright, Esq., Lower P hillimore Place , Kensington, 


GuveraL Manacer—Henri Christopher Rife, Esq. 


cadilly. 
Robert i Lcobeld, Esq.. 





AUDITORS. 
Rice Hopkins, C.F. , Parliament Street 
Wm, Kent, a. , 51 & 52, Paternoster Row, and Norwood. 
Arthur Mee, Esq., F.1. m7 A., 58, Pall Mall. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Campbell De Morgan, E a8q.» 51, Upper Seymour Street. 
Nicholas Parker, Esq., M b. Finsbury Square. 
Prior Purvis, Esq., M.D., Greenwich. 
Ed. Johnson, Esq.. M.D. Regent Street, 
-Sir Wm, Page Wood, M.P. 
RANKERS. 
Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, and Co., Lom! 
SOLICITORS 
Messrs. Terrell and Matthews, 30, Basinghall Street. 


and Clapham, 


StanpinG COUNSEL 


yard Street. 


Ph 8 sere in general are invited to a consideration of the 
hensive Plan of this Society. 

wv ilst it transacts all the ordinary business of Life Assurance 
on the most liberal conditions, it freely opens its doors to those 

to extra risk, and affords them advantages which have 
heretofore been denied. 

It grants Assurances against every contingency of life to per- 
sons of all classes or professions, on terms equitably adjusted to 
the risk incurred. 

SPECIFIC ADVANTAGES. 

1. This Society grants Assurances on the lives of all classes, 
including Seafaring, Military, and Naval Service, as well as 
persons proceeding as passengers to foreign climates. 

2. No extra Premium charged on Assurers who desire to 
travel between any port in the United Kingdom and any of the 
ports from Gibraltar to the Sound. 

3. No extra Premium charged for residence in any part of 
Europe, in Australia, or Canadas, or any healthy parts of North 
or South America. 

4. Assurances may be had on ae oy sof 
the constant trade between the Ui d Kin 
of the world, or the constant trac .: in any 
instance, between the East Indies and C 





F Marinara, to cover 
gdom and any part 
given place, as, for 















ry The premium for a specific voyage ms nay be obtained on 
liberal terms. 

5. The extra Premium which is charged for residing in un- 
healthy climates, or for actual service in military or seafaring 
pursuits, i is discontinue: 1on return to, and during peoeee in, 
the United Kingdom, or the he althy parts of Europe he Po- 
licies are then continued during residence at tl rdinary pre- 
miums standing against the age of the assured the time of 


effecting the assurance, evidence as to health being first adduced 
to the satisfaction of the Directors 

6. The whole of the profits divided among the Assured for 
life, all of whom are proprietors, and possess control over the 
management without responsibility 

7. Guarantee Policies for Fidelity of Trust, in e¢ 
with Life Insurance, granted at little mx 
for ordinary Life Policies. 

8. All Policies indisputabl 





es mabination 


wre than the simple rate 


», OX ept in « asc s of tee meditated 

d. No charge tothe Assured for medical fees, stamp duties, 
or any other expenses in effecting a Pol liey beyond t he premium, 
9. Directors give favourable consideration 2 se »posals 


from diseased or non-select cases, ¢ 
to the risk, a system especially advantageot 
health may have been impaired by over attention t« ct neg 
foreign residence, Kc. 
From the principles which are here briefly stated, it is evi- 
dent that the system of eyicedh » acted on by the Hope- 
ee cannot be too stron; gly recommended, To all who have 
aay surplus capital it offers a secure and profitable m of 
investment ; it conbines all the advantages of Assurances and 
Savings Banks to, gether, for, in the event of premature death, 
veal capital is at once created for the survivors that 
_ years to be pri + 1 by any other mode of 


investmen H.C. EIFFE, General Manager. 
<> la 













TAN EXTRAORDIN 

ETING of the HOPE 

HONESTY GUARANTEE SOCIE 

kd on W their Offices, No. 4, Princes-street, 
on Wednesday, the 2lst July, 


ARY GEN 
LIFE 


‘ERAL 


ASSURANCE and 


Bank of Eng- 
1852, at the hour of One 


~ amex MorGawn Vanz, Esq., in the Chair, 
Tt was unanimously Resolved— 
That henceforth the number of Directors shall be increased 
7 ten to twelve, and that 
enry Philip — Esq., Official Assignee, District po. 
Teer Court, Leeds, and Dr. Thomas Wheelwright, M.D 
Lower Phillimore-place, “e 
of the present Board. 
It = yo by John Stewart, Esq., seconded by James 
sq., and unanimo vusly resolved 
That oe best thanks of the members are due and hereby sin- 
sccorded to the Board of Direc tors and General Manager, 
¢ unparalleled success which has accrued to the Society by 
judicious and zealous management, 
Ttiwee proposed by Edward Johnson, Esq., M.D., seconded 
at ohn Shove, Esq., and carried by acclamation. 
Ry e warm acknowle sdgments of this mee ting be made to 
for the ven.’ Esq., the Chairman of the Board of Manas gement, 
hin of oe. lucid, and cheering statement rendered by 
iety’s affuirs. 


for t 


order 
HENRI CHRIS. ELF FE, General Manager. 
London, 21st July, 1852, . 


Kensington, London, be elected eg | 





duly convened, and | 


MR. GREG’S ARTICLE ON INVESTMENTS FOR THE 
WORKING CLASSES, 
REPRINTED FRoM THE Epryzuren Revrew. 
Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 1s. 
[A ESTM ENTS for the WORKING 
CLASSES. By W. R. GREG, Esq. Reprinted, with Cor- 
rections, from the Edinburgh Review, No. 194, April, 1852 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and aaa, 





HE IMPERIAL CYCLOPEDIA OF 
GEOGRAPHY. The BRITISH EMPIRE, Part XIL., 
will be published August Ist, price 2s. 6d. 


Volume I., cloth boards, price 17s. 6d., is now ready, 
London: Charles Knight, 90, Fleet Street, 


HE HALF-HOURS OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY, Part X., completing the Work, will be pub- 
lished August lst, price 6d. 


London: Charles Knight, 90, Fleet Street. 





~ GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for 

AUGUST contains the following Articles: — 1. Louis- 
Philippe at Home.—2. Dr. Chalmers and the Free Church Dis- 
ruption,—3. Pevense y © astle, by T. Wright, Esq., F.58.A., (with 
Engravings.)—4. History of the Royal Mines Company in 1720. 
5. Godfre ey William Leibnitz.—Part 11.—6. Conquerors and 
Bondsmen. James Logan of Pennsylvania (with a Portrait.) 

—8. Revived “Mi: anufacture of Coloured Glass, by C. Winston, 
Esq. 9. Discovery of the veritable Robin Hood.—10. The 
Eaechens of Bachelor.—11. Concealors, or Informers of Lands 
concealed from the Crown.—1l2. Original Letter of Sir Isaac 
Newton. With Notes of the Month, Reports of Antiquarian 
Societies, Historical Chronicle, and Onrrvary, including Me- 
moirs of the late Mr, Clay, William Serope, Esq., Dr. Thacke- 
ray, Dr. T. Thomson, F.RS., John P. vincent, Esq., James 
Savage, Esq., &c. Ac. Price 2s. 6d, 


Nichols and snide 25, Parliament Street. 


THE PHARMACEUTICAL 
(AUGUST 1), 


TRANSACTIONS of the 





JOURNAL 


CONTAINING THR 


PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 





Contents :—The Modus Operandi of the Pharmacy Act— 
Pharmaceutical Education —The Progress of Pharmacy in 
America—Pharmaceutical Convention of 1852—Examination of 
Pavon's Collection of Peruvian Barks in the British Museum— 
On Nag-Kassar—Simaba Cedron—Acetum Simabw Cedro 
Cornus Mascula—Chemical Theory of Caries of the Ted 
Writing Inks—New Species of Amomum-— Tallow Tree— 
Chinese Wax—Sorbine—Ammoniacal Compounds of Cobalt— 
lodoform—Phosphoric Acid—Pure Methyl-Alcohol—Examina- 
tion of Ointments containing Mercury—Decomposition of Am- 
monia—Extracts from the Minutes of Evidence on the Phar- 
macy Bill—Dr. Thomas Thomson, &c., Ke. Price 1s. 


London: John Churchill, Princes-street, 
Maclachlan and Stewart, 
Dublin. 

VOLUME XI, may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 


volumes, price 12s, 6d. each. 


Leicester-square ; 
Edinburgh; and Fannin and Co., 





On the 2nd of August, 


NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. 34. 


Price 6s. 


THE 


~ 


. Scottish Influence in British Literature.—Lord Cockburn’s 
Life of Jeffrey, 2v. 
. Ornithology; 
Liturgical Reform in the Church of England. 
American Poetry. 
Niebuhr’s Life and Letters. 
. Primeval Archeology of Britain, 
. Archbishop Whately on the Errors of Romanism, 
. Prince Albert’s Industrial College of Arts and Manu- 
factures. 
Crisis of Political Parties. 
Edinburgh : W. P. Kennedy, 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. Dublin: 


on we C8 tS 





LIS 


London : J. M‘Clashan, 















yom EDUCATIONAL AND SPECU- 
LATIVE. 
s. d, 
Euclid, the First Book only; an Introduction to Mathe- 
matics (with plates) 1 6 
A Practical Grammar of the Broad Rules of Speech 1 6 
A Handbook of Graduated Exercises ... 1 0 
Rudiments of Public Speaking and Debate 1 6 
A is ric of Facts, or Method of Reasoning by Facts. 1 6 
The yple’s Review (30 artic’ les complete) oe 
L aon ary Institutions—their Relation to Public Opinic m... O 2 
The History of Six Months’ Imprisonment for the perusal 
of her Majesty’s Attorney General and the British 
Clergy ° . 1 6 
The Task of To-Day—Vol. I. of the Cabinet of Reason . 10 


Why do the Clergy Avoid Discussion and Philosophers 

Dise sountenance it P—Vol. LE. of the Cabinet of Reason 0 6 
Life, Writings, and Character of the late Richard Carlile, 

who endured Nine Years and Four Months’ Im- 








prisonment for the Freedom of the English Press ... 0 6 
Paley’s Natural Theology tried by the Doctor’s Own 
Words 6 
Rationalism (Mr. ‘Owen’ s Views Individualised) . 0 6 
Roman Catholicism the Religion of Fear, with 8 p slate 28, 
from Father Pinamonti... 0 3 
| The Philosop »hie Type of Christianity : an Examination 
of the ‘ Soul: * sr Sorrows and her paptioa, by 
F. W. Newman” - 0 3 
The Logie of Death (Twe nty- sixth Thousand) ... 01 
The Reasoner : a Gazette of Secular Advocacy. W eekly e 3 


London: 
James Watson, 3, Queen’s Head Passage, Paternoster Row. 





AT ONAL SOCIALISM. —In ROBERT 
OWEN’S JOURNAL, (published weekly, price 1d., and 
in monthly parts, price 4d.,) rational Socialism is explained by 
the Founder of the System. Part 23, just publishe ‘ contains 
Six Letters to the Emperor of Russia, by Robert Owen ; with 
other papers of much interest. 
Watson, Queen’s Head Passage, Paternoster Row; Bezer, 
183, Fleet Street; and Truelove, 21, Jobn Street,” Fitzroy 
Square. 








CHAMBERS'’S 
EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 





ALREADY PUBLISHED, 
STRONGLY BOUND IN DARK-COLOURED CLOTH :— 


DIRECTORIES. 


* 


Infant Treatment under Two Years of Is, 3d. 
Infant Education from Two to Six Years of Age .. 2s, Od. 
anes 

8. d, 
First Book of Reading 0 4 pial to Gram- 
Second Bookof Reading 0 3 | 13 
Simple Lessons in Read- OE '2 parts, each 1 6 
img wn aes nus oe ORO | Mipmeiogy oy. os 20 
Rudiments of Know- | Elocution 26 
ledge 010 | History of the English 
Moral Class-Book 16 Language and Litera- 
Introduction to Com- 1 CED este ts ee BS 
position » © 61 


ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS, 














s. d, s. a. 
Introduction to Arith- Algebra... .. .. .. 3 6 
metic .., 1 0 KeytoAlgebra .. ... 2 6 
Arithmetic (Advanced Plane yoy -- 28 6 
Treatise) .. 2 Key to Plane metry 2 0 
Key to Arithmetic. . 2 0 Solid and Spherical Geo- 
Book-Keeping by Single MOOT on. re vs oe BE 
Entry . 1 3 Practical Mathematics, 
by Single and 2parts,each ... ... 3 6 
Double Entry 20 ~* =e Practical Mathe- 
two Ruled Paper aS 
Books for Single Entry 1 3 Mathemaiical Tables .. 3 6 
for Double Entry 1 3 
SCIENCE. 
8. d. | 8. d, 
Political Eeonomy . 2 0) Matter and Motion; 
Introduction to the | Mechanics ; Hydro- 
Sciences 1 0) _ statics, &ec.; Acoustics 30 
Laws of Matter and | Natural Philosoph , Vol, 
Motion... 010) IL. containing $ 
Mechanics . 01 ys ‘a 
Hydrostatics, Hydrau- city ; Meteorol 30 
lics, and Pne ics 010 Chemistry. By 
Acoustics, 10 Wilson, M.D. 
Optics 1 0 F.BR.8.E., &e. ey 
Astronomy 1 0 Animal Physiology 1 6 
Electricity 1 0 Zool -. 40 
Meteorology . 1 0 Veget e ‘Physiology . 16 
Natural Philosophy, ;Vol. | Geology ... ... .. «. 3 6 
L., containing Laws of 
HISTORY. 
8. d. 
Anciont History .... oo. s+ on» so cm apo on om 30 
History of Greece ° 26 
History of Rome... . eee 26 
History of the British Empire... on 26 
Exemplary and Instructive Biography one 26 
WRITING AND DRAWING, 
Writing — Plain, Current-hand, and Oreomantid 5 if 
Fifteen prepared Copy- -Books on age: —.. 06 
First Book of Drawing . 1 6 
Second Book of Drawing... . se se ann ee 1 6 
Drawing- Books — consisting of a series of ive 
Lessons in Drawing and Perspective, with eral 
Instructions; in Eighteen Books, each a a ae 
*,* Books I, to X. are published. 
GEOGRAPHY. 
Geographical Primer. ost ape fee oe © 8 
Text-Book of Geography for England ... oun 01 
SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS of pagien’, Ireland, ‘Scotland, 
Europe, Asia, Palestine, North America, South Ame- 
rica, Africa, mounted ge 5 feet Ng inches in — by 
4 feet 6 inches in bread’ ove ° uo 


SCHGOL-ROOM MAP of the esslaphooes” ‘mounted 
(5 feet 2 inches in length by 4 feet 6inches in breadth) 21 0 
*.* These Maps may be also had varnished at 2s. additional, 
SCHOOL ATLAS of Modern and Ancient Geography ; 
consisting of Thirty-four quarto Maps, coloured 
PRIMER ATLAS; omaiting of Nine quarto Maps, 
coloured é i 
GEOGRAPHY, Gene oral Treatise on, (nearly ready. ) 


-10 6 
26 


LATIN. 
Illustrated with copious English Notes and Prefaces. 

8. d.} 8. d. 
Elementary Latin Gram- 0 ee 2 6 
mar 2 0 Sallust 20 
Advanced Latin Gram- Quintus Curtius 3 6 
le 3 6) Ovid... .. 3 6 
Latin Exercises 1 3| Horace 3 6 
Latin and English Die- | Virgil 46 
tionary... 9 0| Livy ... 40 
— Latin- English Part... 5 0| Cicero 3 6 


— English-Latin Part... 4 6| Nepos (nearly ‘ready. \e 





GERMAN. 
Edited ly Dr. Aué, German Master in the High School, 
Ed ag ode 8. a. 
First German Reading Book ... 20.0.4. see vee eee oe BOO 
Second Reading Book cis, “Gap. wad) ate ge ae 
A School Dictionary of the German a Part [, 
German-English. By Dr. Kaltschi oe a oe 
Part II. English. German, in preparation. 
MUSIC. 
Manual of Music. By Joseph Gostick 4. ss + o 8 © 
*,* Other Works in preparation, 
Published by W. and R. Cuamprns, 339, Street, Edin- 


burgh; W. 8. Orr and Co., Amen ; D.N. 
Cuampers, 55, West Nile Street, Glasgow: J. M‘Griasmay, 
50, Upper Sackville Street, Dublin; and and all Booksellers. 
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THE LEADER. [Sarurpay, Jury 31, 1859, 











Bentley's Miscellany Enlarged. 


WITH A PORTRAIT OF LORD JEFFERY, THE AUGUST NUMBER, 
PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, OF 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY 


WILL CONTAIN: 


. Memoir of Lord Jeffery, With a Portrait. 

. Unsuccessful Great Men— Montcalm. 

. Canadian Life—Jeanie 7+‘ ‘a oe . 
Amateur Demagogues: A True Account of a oglis 
Frolic. 

Rats,oh! * 

The Life of an Architect.—A Pair of Odd Fish. 

Days at Napata, the Ancient Capital of Ethiopia. 

The Canadian Herd-Boy. 

A Race for an Heiress. 

Summer Excursions through the Salzkammergut, in 
- Austria. With Visits to Salzburg and the Baths 
of Gastein. ‘ 

11, Memoirs of Count de la Marck, 

12. Nine O'Clock, 

13. The Retort. 

14. The Saddlebags; or, the Bridle Roads of Spain. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
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RASER'S MAGAZINE for Avevst, 


ice 28. 6d., or by Post, 3s., contains : 


1, Gold and Emigration. 6. Autobiography of Captain 
2, Hypatia; or, New Foes with | Digby Grand. Chapters 
an Old Face. By the | II. and XVIII. 

Authorof*‘ Yeast.” Chaps. | 7. Sketches of Rome under 


XV. and XVI. the Pope and the Repub- 
3. Familiar Epistles from Ire- lic. Part IT. 
land | 8. Austrian Poets. 


land. 
4. A Fortnightin North Wales. | 9. Artandthe Royal Academy. 
5. Memoirs of Lord Langdale. | 10. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. CCCCXLII. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Dies Boreales. No. IX.—Christopher under Canvass, 
From Stamboul to Tabriz. 
Katie Stewart. A True Story. Part II. 
Gold—Emigration—Foreign Dependence—Taxation. 
The Moor and the Loch. 
My Novel; or, Varieties in English Life. Part XXIII. 
The Earl of Derby’s Appeal to the Country. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, 


THE PROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 
A Theological anv Literary Journal. 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Edited by 
Rav. James Martivgav; Witt1amM Catpwett Roscor, Esq.; 


Rev. Joun James TaYLeR; 
Buy. Jonny Hamitton Toom; Rev. CHartEs WICKSTEED. 


AUGUST Ist. ContEnts:— 

. Newman’s Regal Rome, 

. The Gift of Tongues. 

. Memoirs of Dr. Chalmers. 

. Heresies about Inspiration: Geneva, and New 
College, London. 

Oxford University: Report of Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners. 


The Eclipse of Faith. 


co 7 BONY 





Now ready, 


MONEY AND MORALS: 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


Containing an attempt to explain the nature of Money 
Capital, and the probable oo of the New Gold on 
Commerce, Incomes, and Public Morals. 


By JOHN LALOR. 
Svo, cloth, 10s. P. 1s. 

* Both in matter and style it is alike excellent ; and it is diffi- 
eult to determine whether Mr. Lalor has placed the public 
under greater obligations by the ability with which he has in- 
vestigated several of the most abstruse questions which perplex 
political ists—by the felicit and forcible language in 
which his meaning is uniformly conveyed—or by the high moral 
tone which pervades every part of his volume. Rarely has 
philosophy assumed so attractive a garb, or appeared in a 
costume illuminated by so many of the spangles of a lively but 

tened fancy; and seldom has the intimate relation which 

most persons feel to exist between the material and moral con- 

ditions of society been so clearly and thoroughly expounded.” 
Morning Chronicle. 

“These essays possess great merit, both of style and of 
matter. They are written with address and persuasion, and 
are not less remarkable for profound philosophic judgment and 
extreme metaphysical refinement than for a delicate play of 
poetic fancy, which at the same time that his mind is strengthened 
and enriched, allures, surprises, and beguiles the imagination 
of the reader. It is, in a word, an attractive and quickenin 
work, in which the practical precepts of a benign and elevatec 
-seomny g are united in the happiest combination with the 
) er elegant and har i position.” — Morning 

eratd, 


“‘ Mr. Lalor is well versed in all the writings of the econo- 
mists, and not only in them, but in much other literature; and 
he pours out his stores with great facility, and in a very grace- 
ful manner. If a temporary circumstance have given birth to 
the book, the materials for it have been gathered through years 
of study, by much reading and reflection.” — Economist. 

**A very able and luminous treatise.”—Morning Advertiser. 








LONDON: JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, STRAND. 





RS. JOHN CHAPMAN begs to announce 

that, as the House occupied by Mr. Cuapman is larger 

than requisite for the oy ge of his Business, arrangements 
have been made, enabling her to offer to Persons who may be 
VISITING LONDON for a short or long time, the Advantages 
of an Hotel with the Quiet and Economy of a Private Residence, 


For Terms, or further Particulars, apply at 142, Strand, 


<< 


SECULAR EDUCATION, 


See the WESTMINSTER REVIEW for JULY, Article I. 


‘* Secular Education is treated in a high and dignified manner.”—Leader. 





ENGLAND'S FORGOTTEN WORTHIES. 


See the WESTMINSTER REVIEW for JULY, Article II. 


“This is a delightful article, and especially to be named with pleasure.” —Eaminer. 

“We know not whether the article on ‘ England’s Forgotten Worthies’ be by Mr. Carlyle 
of that gentleman who has risen superior to his master, but it is worthy of him at his ve 
reputation when it was at the highest.”—£conomist. 
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See the WESTMINSTER REVIEW for JULY, Article III, 


‘* Very interesting and very able.”—Leader. 


LORD JEFFREY AND THE EDINBURGH REVIEY, 


See the WESTMINSTER REVIEW for JULY, Article IV. 


THE TENDENCIES OF ENGLAND, 
See the WESTMINSTER REVIEW for JULY, Article V. 


‘*Ts replete with wise suggestions.” —Shefield Free Press. 


THE LADY NOVELISTS, 
See the WESTMINSTER REVIEW for JULY, Article VL 


**¢The Lady Novelists,’ with good feeling and good taste, champions the right of women to citizenship in 
the republic of letters.” — Shefield Free Press. 





NIEBUHR’S POLITICAL LIFE AND SENTIMENTS, 


See the WESTMINSTER REVIEW for JULY, Article VII. 


THE RESTORATION OF BELIEF. 
See the WESTMINSTER REVIEW for JULY, Article VIIL. 


“The most eloquent and one of the most subtle of modern religious writers will be recognised in the 
powerful article on ‘The Restoration of Belief.’ ”’— Leader, 


SIR ROBERT PEEL AND HIS POLICY. 


See the WESTMINSTER REVIEW for JULY, Article IX. 





THE CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


England, America, Germanp, and JFrance. 
See the WESTMINSTER REVIEW for JULY, Articles X., XI., XII, and XIIL 


“a TT. al ’ Tmosr a4 An T 
THE EXAMINER SAYS: “THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
which has failed under so many managements, under its new management promises to be ‘no failure at 
all. Good, healthy blood stirs in it, and we have little doubt that it will not only win its — 
high a point in public estimation as it held in its best days, but that more practical results will , he 
and it will be found to sell. With equal ability, we observe a larger and more catholic spirit. fightfl 
present number there are several good subjects soundly and admirably@eated, and there is a delig 





article on ‘England's Forgotten Worthies,’ especially to be named with pleasure. The notion of ee 
quarterly in four final articles the general contemporary literature of England, America, Germany, a 
| France, is very good; the articles are well done, and they place the reader of the review in possess = 
| of a kind of information which he wants about the literature of the day. Let us hope, then, that e 
| old friend the Westminster, brought as it now is into completer harmony with the spirit of the oe 
having its pages furnished by thinking men as well as able writers, will take gradually a sure hold of the pu 4 
and will be bought by those who heretofore have been satisfied to read it as it came to them borrowed from 
circulating library. We wish its new conductors all success. They are in the right way to obtain it. * 
‘Examiner, July 24th. 
“The new Westminster Review is a brilliant and thoughtful one.”—Zeader, July 10th. , ~ 
‘In general the Review is characterised by great novelty and great vigour.”—Economist, July 1 a ate 
“This number, like its predecessors, is characterised by enlarged thought, loftiness of purpose, 
of great freshness, brilliance, and vigour.”—Shefiicld Free Press. 
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Messrs. Savirt and Enwanrps, No. 4, Chandos Street, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the same County GTON STREST, 

Tnoxnxton Leion Henr, (of Broadway House, Hammersmith,) at THE LEADER OFFICE, No. 10, W 
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